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PIONEER LAWMAKERS ASSOCIATION 
By Davw C. Morr, Secretary 


The Twentieth Session of the Pioneer Lawmakers’ Associa- 
tion of Iowa met in the Portrait Gallery of the Historical, Me- 
morial and Art Department, Des Moines, on February 23, at 
10:00 a. m., President A. B. Funk in the chair. Invocation was 
made by Reverend Charles Blanchard of the Christian Church. 
Governor Hammill delivered an eloquent address of welcome, 
which was responded to extemporaneously by former Senator 
George M. Titus of Muscatine in which he dwelt on the wonder- 
ful advance in civilization, science, and invention during the last 
quarter of a century. President A. B. Funk then delivered the 
following address: 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
By A. B. Funx 


The old almanac in its weather prognostication used occasionally to 
say, “About this time look out for frost.” It seems to have become the 
settled policy of our program makers to note in their announcement, 
“About this time look out for a speech by the president.” On this occa- 
sion the president has no message of importance to deliver, but out of 
respect to tradition and usage it seems necessary for you to possess 
your souls in patience while he shall comply with a custom which you 
may have reason to feel might have been “more honored in the breach 
than in the observance.” 

The span of life covered by the members of our association is by 
large odds the most eventful, if not the most important, of any like 
period since the making of history had its beginning. From a sub- 
ordinate place in world organization the United States has advanced 
to unquestioned pre-eminence among the nations of the earth. From a 


station well down in the list of states, Iowa is now supreme in agricul- 


tural importance and well forward in other essentials of actual great- 


ness. 
-Compared with the complex and tempestuous character of American 
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life of today, existence a generation ago was at once simple and serene. 
The luxury and indulgence of the earlier day is now regarded as actual 
necessity of endurable existence, while creature comforts and extreme 
gratification then undreamed of, are now assumed to be inherent legacies 
of all classes and conditions, whether or not all individuals have been 
able to realize their genuine birthright. 

In our brief day the world has gone far, far forward in the develop- 
ment of sublime factors of rare usefulness. When much younger, it 
was our way to marvel at the achievement of science and invention, but 
more and more we are prone to accept the more and more wonderful 
products of modern genius as merited gifts of the gracious gods and 
to look to the future with eager expectancy. Social and economic ad- 
justment to the privileges and allurements of this amazing development 
is chief among the problems of an ingenious generation. 


The affairs of government become more and more perplexing. With 
service as our purpose, and with progress as our shibboleth, we have 
seemed determined to fix no limitation within the zone of possible effi- 
ciency and desirable consummation to the demands upon the sources 
of state revenue. We can remember when by state law the tax levy for 
state purposes was for many years fixed at two mills on the dollar. At 
several sessions of the General Assembly the product of this levy seemed 
inadequate, so the question of increasing by special statute an addi- 
tional half mill became the issue upon which legislators risked and 
sought to achieve reputation at the roll call. Meanwhile, the valuation 
of property real and personal has multiplied and in spite of the fact 
that other resources since developed have provided a vast increase and 
that new sources of revenue have poured into the state treasury enor- 
mous sums annually, levy upon property real and personal is now ten 
mills on a dollar. It is well understood that the heavier burdens of 
taxation are due to local, and not to state levies, and in the communities 
the increase is even more pronounced than on the part of the state. 


Vast expenditure, making vast contribution more and more inade- 
quate, is by no means due to official prodigality. Experience has taught 
the members of this association that the normal attitude of legislators 
in matters of appropriation is that of resistance, so it is wont to be 
with most officials in authority over public money. But the demand 
upon public revenues has been inexorable. Expansion of the public 
service has been definitely due to popular pressure. The people have 


demanded better schools. The people have insisted upon increased public - 


service in response to developing needs, real or assumed, Our pro- 
gressive tendencies, our humanitarian impulses, our sense of justice, 
have all appealed for the development of state efficiency and state re- 
sponsibility never suggested in the earlier years. Complain as they 
will, and as they must, over the increasing burden of taxation, the 
people should understand where to place the responsibility. They have 
rarely failed to endorse a bond proposition submitted to popular vote. 
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They want the state and the county and the school district to provide 
ways and means to establish justice in industrial relationship, to regu- 
late and restrain corporate activity, to afford the most sympathetic 
treatment to the unfortunate wards of society, to insure the enforce- 
ment of law, to provide for the development of colleges and schools to 
the highest degree of progressive efficiency. While they may betimes 
condemn dispensing agencies of public money for complying with their 
own demands, they can not successfully deny their own responsibility. 

Because of these popular demands it has become necessary for the 
state to install public service unknown to a former generation. When 
I was first a legislator, the range of duty of our chief offices of the 
state were comparatively simple. Commissions and separate depart- 
ments were few and all functions exceedingly limited. Now the prin- 
cipal officials are loaded down by public charges, while auxiliary depart- 
ments are numerous and strenuously engaged. Occasional charge is 
heard that state affairs are too highly organized—that sundry commis- 
sions must be abolished. It may have occurred that some such agency 
has been created without adequate requirement and that some measure 
of elimination might be happily exercised. Nevertheless, it is certain 
that in the main these legacies have been necessarily crated to ad- 
minister service demanded by government exigency or social emergency. 
While the demand for such service exists, the department must continue 
to function. Combinations, often suggested, would mean merely a 
change in form but not in substance and not in the interest of economy. 

The thoughtful citizen seriously reflects as to how long we may con- 
tinue to exercise our progressive tendency, to indulge our sympathetic 
impulses, within the limits of taxation reasonably endurable. As mem- 
bers of this association have retired from the active business of law- 
making and system creating we will have to leave these problems to 
those who are standing at the helm of the ship of staté, and to politicians 
who would assume to regulate human affairs as self-appointed repre- 
sentatives of the sovereign people who are expected to reciprocate in 
the rewards of political preferment. 

Lawmaking in Iowa, through all its history, may be contemplated 
with substantial approval by the discriminating observer of human 
events. The record is not without error. Good men, able men, have 
been mistaken in their judgment as to the operation of statutes enacted 
and of measures rejected. In the endeavor to adjust legislation to 
rapidly changing conditions, it has been necessary to exercise the ele- 
ment of experiment where experience could not serve to point the way. 
Our Board of Control and our Board of Education systems are in evi- 
dence, as in their creation originality of detail if not in general structure 
it became necessary to build without experimental knowledge, as none 
was available. So it was with the primary system, the Australian ballot 
system and other important legislation. 

All these experiments have not been justified in actual experience, 
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but the extent to which approval may be given after the lapse of years 
is really remarkable. The average Iowa legislator has been a man of 
intelligence, patriotism, and courage. We have had in this service an 
occasional trimmer and timeserver, a self-seeking demagogue, of whom 
it might be said as has been said of another: 


“He stood within the Capitol 
And spoke with vim, 

He did it for his country’s good 
To him.” 


But such men have been the rare exception in our legislative halls. In 
all our years of statehood there has scarcely ever been any suggestion 
as to the passing of money for legislative votes. 

We sometimes hear talk of a comparison between men serving the 
state in Senate and House now and in the earlier days, and such com- 
parison is indulged as to national leadership. In each case, however, 
attempted parallel is mere speculation without conclusion. In state and 
nation, we have less of leadership than in the earlier years. Oratory is 
not the influence in affairs political it used to be. Great movements 
affecting public policy were led by great orators such as Webster, Clay, 
Seward, Lincoln, and Blaine. Their influence upon private thinking and 
public tendency was tremendous. They now have no counterparts in 
our national life. Their seats among the mighty are occupied by men 
of entirely different type. In fact, it may be doubted if they could 
successfully cope with public problems of today grappled by practical 
business statesmen. Alexander Hamilton is called our greatest secretary 
of the treasury. Too much credit cannot be given him for his masterly 
shaping of financial policies of the new nation, but a man of his kind 
might make a sorry mess of work so wonderfully done today by Andrew 
Mellon. In this generation Iowa seems to have in its public life no 
such epoch markers as Grimes, Harlan, George G. Wright, James F. 
Wilson, and John A, Kasson, but we may not with any degree of assur- 
ance say that they could have shaped our public affairs to the require- 
ments of the present day any better, if as well, as it is now being done 
by men bearing the brand of statesmanship far less conspicuously. So 
comparison between actors on the political stage at different periods is 
apt to be mere futile vaporing. 

I entered the General Assembly in 1888. During my legislative serv- 
ice of seven sessions there was much of transition in manner and method, 
as well as in the general range of legislative program. In my first 
session I heard more eloquence than at any later time. Knight of 
Dubuque, Sweney of Mitchell, Wolfe of Clinton, Young of Cass, Bolter 
of Harrison, Clark of Page, Woolson of Henry, Gatch of Polk, and Finn 
of Taylor formed an oratorical battery not since equalled in the Senate. 
A. B. Cummins led the eloquent host in the House. I am very sure, 
however, that in subsequent sessions, where there was less of oratory, 
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and perhaps less of conspicuous intellectuality, results of more substan- 
tial importance were established. 

As we now sit upon the sidelines witnessing the legislator in action, 
much change in procedure is manifest. When I entered the Senate there 
was no printed daily journal. Reading of the journal of the legis- 
lative day previous was the first order of business, and it was the custom 
to interrupt the reading clerk soon after he began with a motion to 
dispense with further reading, a motion which always carried. There 
was no stenography available to legislators, and if there was a type- 
writer in any committee room I did not see it. Most committee clerks 
had little to do, though every senator and member of the majority 
party had one, and provision was made for the minority. Smoking 
never occurred during any daytime session. It was against the rules 
for any member on the floor to refer by name to the co-ordinate legis- 
lative body. Such reference as was expressed at all was to “another 
body in session somewhere on Capitol Hill,’ or “somewhere in this 
building,” or perhaps some irreverent speaker might say “sitting on the 
other side of the rotunda hole.” Strict regard was given to the classi- 
fication of committees in the order of their assumed importance—Ways 
and Means leading the list, followed by Judiciary, Appropriations, Rail- 
roads, and Agriculture. In the Senate the previous question was very 
seldom moved. I was surprised at the sensation created when I first 
felt it time to stop debate by this motion. My motion carried, but I 
was warned by a veteran not to try it again—that it simply wasn’t done, 
except on very rare occasions, 

I have recently spent odd hours with proceedings of the earlier meet- 
ings of our association, which are to me of absorbing interest. Therein 
appear speeches and letters. from members of the Territorial Council, 
of the constitutional conventions of 1844 and 1846, and the earlier gen- 
eral assemblies. They talked not only of legislative experience, but also 
of rare and interesting incidents of the pioneer days, strange to this 
generation. Hawkins Taylor of Lee County, appeared as the only sur- 
vivor of the First Territorial Council. Speaking before the House of 
Representatives, he said when he was in legislative service he and his 
associates did not think this part of the state would be occupied in 
their time except by wolves and gophers. He said they had a row with 
the governor over paying officers and employes $3.00 a day, the same 
as legislators received. 

Uncle Zimri Streeter, “Old Black Hawk,” said in cominenting on a 
demagogic measure (it seems they had such even in the long ago), 
“J hope our benevolent friends will not trim up this law so as to pre- 
vent a feller from paying his debts if he wants to.” One other speaker 
said, “We organized courts and tried cases without lawyers and the 
decisions were final, fatal, and eternal.” One old-timer said he tried to 
immortalize himself by introducing a dog law, but others beat him to it. 
It came out in the discussion that it was the generai desire of men _to 
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have everybody’s dog killed but their own. But they got the law, and 
it was said the governor had to call an extra session, and it was again 
a race to see who could immortalize himself by having the dog law 
repealed. 

A senator in 1860 introduced a measure proposing to appropriate 
$18.00 to build a two-plank walk “from the Grout House to the Capitol,” 
so that he might bring his wife to the Capitol with him. It was de- 
nounced as a piece of extravagance. Senator Duncombe said the other 
senator’s wife could do as his wife did, “pull herself along by the hazel- 
brush.” When the news of the fall of Fort Donelson entered the 
House in the session of 1862 it brought on a riot, resulting in a suc- 
cessful motion for adjournment for the day. Whereupon Adjutant 
General Baker mounted the ‘speaker's stand and moved that the pro- 
hibitory law be suspended until the day following. 

I saw many of these old boys march into the legislative halls, and 
heard their interesting talk of early experience, such as we of the later 
day have no personal knowledge. It was inspiring to hear from such 
noble veterans as George G. Wright, H. H. Trimble, Cassidy, Noble, 
Murdock, Kasson, Nourse, Gue, Johnstone, and Hoyt Sherman, not 
overlooking such patriarchs as Senator George W. Jones, T. S. Parvin, 
Hawkins Taylor, and Elijah Sells, most of whom had a large part in 
establishing the firm foundation of our splendid commonwealth. 

I heard it recalled how only a few hundred more votes would have 
been required in 1845 for the adoption of a constitution fixing the 
western boundary of the state about fifty miles west of Des Moines, 
the voters being influenced by the argument that all territory west of 
a line drawn there was merely a part of the great North American 
desert. 

These old lawmakers were pioneers indeed. They knew Iowa as it 
came fresh from the hands of nature. They broke the trails across our 
prairies, and in their devotion to its development scorned hardship and 
made sport of privation. They had farmed with oxen, worn homespun, 
feasted on cracked corn and long sweetening, with the latch string 
always out to neighbor or stranger. They had seen cows sold for six 
or eight dollars, and most of the money of their earlier experience was 
likely to become worthless over night. Some of us have lived in log 
cabins and fought blizzards and grasshoppers, but none of us have had 
to labor and to wait, to dare and to sacrifice, as did the real pioneer 
lawmakers who broke the trails and bore the brunt of early settlement. 

I am sure I express the common sentiment of all who attend this 
meeting of the Pioneer Lawmakers’ Association in saying that it is an 
occasion so rich in comradeship and so complete in satisfaction as to 
justify any effort it may have cost, and in the suggestion that the con- 


tinuance of these reunions, at any pains required, should be regarded 
as an established fact, 
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Short talks of a reminiscent character were then made by 
Joshua Jester, H. T. Saberson, B. F. Carroll, Shirley Gilliland, 
A. B. Funk, George McCulloch, Philip Livingston, E. D. Chas- 
sell, Perry Engle, J. P. Cruikshank, Milton Remley, and Harvey 
Ingham. 

The Committee on Nominations was appointed by the chair, 
as follows: R.G. Clark, John Lister, and R. T. St. John. 

A motion passed instructing the secretary to extend an invi- 
tation to J. D. Edmundson of Des Moines and Lewis H. Smith 
of Algona to attend the sessions of this association, they both 
having been employees of the House of the Eighth General As- 
sembly during the regular session of 1860 and the special session 
of 1861, Mr. Edmundson as a messenger and Mr. Smith as 
enrolling clerk. 

The afternoon session convened at two o’clock and was de- 
voted to the installation in the Portrait Gallery of the Historical, 
Memorial and Art Department of portraits of Warren Garst, 
by Louise Garst McBroom; Jonathan P. Dolliver, by Arvid Ny- 
holm; Albert B. Cummins, by Arvid Nyholm; and Lafayette 
Young, by Karl A. Buehr. Curator E. R. Harlan presided at 
this session and on taking the chair spoke as follows: 


The biennial meeting of your association is the point from which 
this institution best observes whether it keeps up with opportunity. Your 
service of twenty and more years ago, and the substance of your mem- 
ories of still earlier times, are the records of our state of which we 
should have taken care. Your testimony of the two decades last past 
and your vision of the years to come are safe for us to regard as the 
scope and purpose of our public service. 

This is a memorial hour. Four of your personal friends, your public 
associates in legislative contributions the state would be poor indeed 
without, have been delineated through the deep study and the facile 
brushes of well known portrait painters. These form the first group 
painted from life by artists selected by this institution. They mark 
the era of our achievement of that purpose. The past has through 
good fortune rather than good management, given us this valuable col- 
lection of good portraits of great citizens of Iowa. 

The day promises the first ideal consummation of a plan to join the 
achievement of the brush with that of the pen, and the acquisition in 
one moment of the finest results of both. 

Of Governor Garst, no one can better speak than Mr. Ora Williams. 
Of Senator Cummins, no one better than General H. W. Byers. Of 
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Senator Dolliver, none better than Mr. Harvey Ingham. Of Senator 
Young, none better than Governor Carroll. 
First, then, Mr. Williams will speak. 


WARREN GARST 
By Ora WILLIAMS 


Warren Garst was fairly representative of the wholesome good that 
abounds in Iowa. His life was affirmative of the truth that right think- 
ing and right living are worth while. 

He was born in Dayton, Ohio, December 4, 1850, and died in Des 
Moines October 5, 1924. He was of a family of rugged and forceful 
characters. His father was a physician whose descendants rose to high 
positions in professional, commercial and public life. He came with his 
family first to Champaign, Illinois, then to Boone, Iowa. The father 
and the eldest of the sons fought for preservation of the Union side by 
side. Warren was a sturdy boy of sixteen when he arrived in Iowa to 
take up his great adventure among strangers. The larger part of. his 
life was as a merchant at Coon Rapids. He was married in 1889 to 
Clara Clark. Upon his retirement from business he removed to the 
capital city of his state. 

His official life is easily recounted. Commencing with the Twenty- 
fifth General Assembly, to which he was elected in 1893, he labored in 
eight successive Senate sessions, including the notable Code revision 
extra session of 1897, sitting for the district composed of Carroll, Sac 
and Greene counties. During five of the sessions he was chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations. Upon his election in 1906 
as lieutenant governor he presided over the Senate of the Thirty-second 
General Assembly in regular and special session. In November, 1908, 
he was inaugurated governor to succeed Governor Cummins who had 
been elected to the United States Senate. In January, 1909, he deliv- 
ered to the joint session of the Thirty-third General Assembly the 
biennial message on state affairs. A year later he was called for in- 
valuable service to make a survey of the educational needs of the state. 
In July, 1913, he took charge of the newly created office of state indus- 
trial commissioner, from which he retired January 1, 1916. For a full 
third of a century he gave of himself for the public good. 

Senator Garst was a good legislator. That is a worth while compli- 


ment. He came into the arena at a time when men of his sterling’ 


worth were needed. He earnestly applied himself to the task of re- 
modeling and rearranging the machinery of government. There was no 
place in the workshop for men of faint heart. Few things good come 
to men or to states without a struggle. It was a time when the equip- 
ment for progress was wrought on the iron forge of factionalism. 
There were those who deplored the sharp divisions and protested against 


the clash of honest opinions. Timid ones shrank from the contentions 
and the controversies, 


It was no place for men with ignoble motives 
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and unpatriotic purposes. But what else could happen when men of 
firm convictions meet in the halls of legislation? 

It was an interesting segment of Iowa history. Warren Garst had a 
favorable position in the Iowa Senate. The sparks of wit and sarcasm 
flew from one side to the ‘other. Many were the thrusts and quick 
parries, the vigorous arguments and the earnest pleadings. Those of 
the left and those of the right were earnest, untiring, with fine aspira- 
tions—these colleagues and coworkers in the Twenty-fifth and succeed- 
ing assemblies. They did not all think alike, of course not. With tra- 
ditional partisanship all but eliminated, there was nothing left but to 
find new lines of division; but that cleavage was concerned with vital 
things. Out of it came splendid results. When the history of that period 
is written it will contain few apologies for what was said and done by 
the leaders of either side. 

His legislative service culminated in the Thirty-third General As- 
sembly when he read to that body a formal biennial message as chief 
executive, wherein he presented a review of the reconstruction era and 
a call to duty in completing the work. For this task he was qualified 
by familiarity with every detail. His advice came from a ripe experi- 
ence overlaid with a fine imagination. He placed on record his political 
creed, 

“The nation,” he said, “is passing through an era of change leading 
onward and upward to higher ideals in law and the administration of 
government, and to a better and sounder basis for the conduct of busi- 
ness. There has been an awakening to a sense of personal responsibility 
such as to sanction that which seems to some persons to be almost revo- 
lutionary; but that the people applaud the steps taken and a great 
majority have recently approved a program of further development of 
the best ideals, indicates they are sincere, earnest and firm in their de- 
mands that all the activities of our private and public life shall be made 
to harmonize with the eternal principles of right and. justice.” 

He tried to live up to that ideal. It was to him a reality. He added 
truthfully: 

“An unbiased survey of the history of our beloved state shows that 
within the scope of our rights and the limits of our authority we have 
been meeting this demand of the people for the better things.” 

The immediate task, he pointed out, was that of “making secure and 
permanent the advance which has been gained.” Specifically he men- 
tioned the “regeneration of political methods” as a work well started but 
not yet finished, and the honest effort to improve all the laws especially 
those which touch the-business and industrial life. He commended the 
“modifying and strengthening” of laws affecting almost every field of 
activity. His long service on the Senate Appropriations Committee is 
recalled by his pardonable boast that the state had invested in equip- 
ment for its institutions in twelve years fifty percent more than in the 
first fifty years of statehood. : 
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It was with something more than a passing fancy that he then and 
there envisaged the enlargement of the Capitol grounds and pleaded for 
construction of a new and much needed office building. “It seems to 
me,” he said, “that there is an obligation upon this generation that we 
make the surroundings and approach to this great structure comport 
with its dignity and architectural beauty. We ought to make the whole 
an object of pride to all our people, something that will be an inspira- 
tion to better citizenship and ihat will give Iowa higher standing in the 
family of states.” : 

He urged purchase of additional land for the use of the State Uni- 
versity. He was looking far ahead. He advised enlargement of the 
equipment of the State College and expansion of its activities. He 
suggested extension of the field of operations for the Teachers’ College. 
He commended the work of the State Historical Department and urged 
that counsel be taken as to “the best method of placing this educational 
work upon a sound and enduring basis.” He asked for funds for “the 
acquisition of works of art that would be of influence in shaping the 
thought of our people.” 

It was characteristic of his courageous approach to all public ques- 
tions that he joined with the attorney general in advocacy of strengthen- 
ing the state’s power for the enforcement of laws in general. He very 
earnestly recommended that which has since been established as the 
commerce counsel. He presented splendid arguments for a state high- 
way commission with well defined power to “deal more broadly with 
highway construction, waterways, forestry and the conservation of all 
our natural resources.” He demanded that in some way there should 
be funds provided to be “used in the construction of permanent high- 
ways.” He added, “This is an entirely new departure in road construc- 
tion for our state, but it is in line, as I believe, with the best systems 
that are in use elsewhere.’ He held to no narrow view that all the 
problems had been solved—he was ever looking forward. 


He was right, though ahead of his time, in demanding a regrouping 
of departmental activities in the state and a consolidation of offices. 
Again, as often before, he adverted to the never to be disposed of prob- 
lem of taxation and revenues. He sponsored the law for an annual 
report and fee from all corporations. His suggestion for a direct in- 
heritance tax has since been acted upon. He urged better pay for 
public service. He suggested modification and betterment of the parole 
system. 

“You must remember,” he said in conclusion, “that it is not sufficient 
that our state should have had a glorious past, or that the present is 
serene, The future must be faced courageously and your plannings 
must ever be, not for today alone, but for a tomorrow stretching out 
into an ndless future. Duty to ourselves must ever be tempered with 
duty to posterity.” 


In that message Governor Garst epitomized his own public career 
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and summarized the achievements of his generation. It came from the 
depths of a strong heart. It is a state paper that challenges comparison 
with the host of other notable documents that are a part of the official 
history of our state. 

The epoch thus practically brought to a close is remote enough for 
fair judgment as to its results. We now will all agree that there was 
much real work awaiting the laborers. The state itself had failed to 
keep step with the tremendous strides of the people. A large accumu- 
lation of archaic vestiges of the days of formative experiments was cut 
out of the Code, not all at. once, but with several major operations. 
Real evils were attacked and strong remedies were provided. It is not 
necessary to go into too much detail. The story is in the books. Only 
an unworthy beneficiary would today be unwilling to admit that in 
almost everything that makes for good government there has been 
substantial advance in our times. We no longer argue about it. We 
know. 

Now of course this tireless laborer in the great fields, whose portrait 
so charmingly created on this canvas by his daughter, Louise, is to re- 
main the property of the state, did not do all these good things. But 
he and others like him did the job. He was a helper. He was a fin- 
isher. He didn’t write bills and clutter up the calendar; but his handi- 
work can be found in hundreds of places not connected with his name. 
He was a good counselor. He was useful, immensely useful, and he 
had the courage to drive forward heedless of the clamors of the self- 
seeking adventurers who always beset the halls of legislation, He 
maintained a fine sense of duty. He believed that men in public service 
are in a position of trust. 

This was the era of much forward stepping in the direction of mak- 
ing Iowa a better habitation for those who chose to live here. The 
first, and possibly the greatest, Code revision task drew into the legis- 
lature many of outstanding ability. Their work well done opened the 
way for the almost revolutionary State Board of Control. In natural 
sequence came the State Board of Education. Revision of the entiré 
school code was inevitable. The drainage and highway advances came 
in this period. Drastic changes in the political methods, involving 
startling experiments, all entered upon with a fine sense of the indi- 
vidual responsibility, are a part of the history. 

- Whether in committees, on the floor of the Senate or wielding the 
gavel as presiding officer, Warren Garst faced the north wind boldly. 

For one I say let us be thankful for the so-called factionalism of 
my time and yours. Warren Garst was naturally a statesman of the 
center group. He sat upon the left, as they would tell us in the old 
world; but he was never out of touch with the right. It was results, 
not applause, that he sought. He wrote seldom, but he used words 
that could not be misunderstood. He did not resort to the arts of 
oratory. He would not have done so if he could, He carried convic- 
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tion without fine phrases. His arguments oft sounded like hammer 
blows. He worked with all who were ready to help in needful things. 
There is credit enough to go around and have some left over. 

From his retirement Governor Garst was called to an unofficial serv- 
ice of first importance. The Iowa teachers drafted him to head the 
Iowa Better Schools Commission for a comprehensive survey of the 
whole educational system and to lay the foundation for a more perma- 
nent and more efficient school administration here. It was a great work 
well done. As chairman of the legislative committee appointed by the 
State Teachers Association he aided in the big program of advanced 
legislation which followed, 

Iowa had the good fortune to have his services in administration of 
the workmen’s compensation law, in thé formative period of that sys- 
tem. He engaged in this work with enthusiasm as in full accord with 
his idea of the “eternal principles of right and justice.” 

In his retirement Governor Garst never lost interest in state and 
nation. Rather did he advance to higher levels. He recognized the 
change which the World War wrought in world relations; but he felt 
that what was good for Coon Rapids was good for Iowa, and what 
was good for Iowa was good for the nation, and that American ideals 
are good all round the world. He was for every reasonable movement 
to bring about and to preserve for all time an international good will. 
He accepted his share of responsibility and was ready to join with all 
peace loving men and women in a forward looking world program, 

To every generation its own years are ponderous with mighty deeds. 
The times we have known have been fruitful. Our journey along the 
pathway has not been impeded. The universal law prevails. The 
America we love is throbbing with the divine urge. The sequence of 
events, the effects we see and the remote cause, the unchanging order 
of the universe all the way from the electron to the nebulae, is a part 
of our daily experience. The men and the women of Towa have not 
wasted their heritage. 

Iowa is well placed in the great laboratory. The rivers of its 
borders continue to run toward an indissoluble union. Its soil and its 
mines produce abundantly. Iowa yields best of all that is good. The 
fusing for the coming race goes on quietly. There is tolerance, there 
is optimism, there is the joy of life. Farthest removed of any common- 
wealth from the troubled waters of the seven seas, Iowa is an admir- 
able testing field for the things that promise good. 


As we know well, government by the people will ever be in the 


making over process. The only completed system is an autocracy. Re- 
publics are in constant need of repairs or betterments. The methods 
of self-governing will always be undergoing change to meet changing 
conditions and new needs. These fundamental truths have not been 
better understood, nor more courageously acted upon, than in the Iowa 
of the last half century. And Iowa’s contribution is not all bound in 
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buckram — its best part is the presence of a fine moral sentiment that 
is the driving force back of every step taken for better government. 

Never at any time did Warren Garst shirk his part of the responsi- 
bility for the unescapable duty of the age. 

It is a great joy to me to place in the record this my tribute to one 
who was my friend. All too readily we drop a flower on the grave and 
turn away with forgetfulness. I could say much more of the man 
and his work; but I have been brief and perhaps have omitted the 
best. Let us retrace and go hastily over the pathway again. There 
was a reason why Warren Garst came to the tasks of his life well 
equipped. It is no accident that some men leave their imprint on their 
times. The universal law is not suspended for the race of supermen. 
Neither in the fields of Iowa nor in the star dust of the galaxy do 
things just happen. Warren Garst came to the strength of his man- 
hood by forward stepping along familiar pathways. 

Yet the environment was favorable. Quite logically he dedicated all 
that was in him to the welfare of his fellow men. His journey led 
that way. Let us follow it, remembering there are both flowers and 
thorns by the roadside. The hurly-burly of our busy lives does not 
crowd out all romance. 

We catch our first glimpse of Warren Garst with his face toward 
the West. That is typical of youth, in America. In his boyhood time 
the West meant opportunity, and Iowa was of the West. 

He came out of that rich territory that was saved by General George 
Rogers Clark for the overflow from the old colonies. He crossed the 
great river on which Marquette looked with admiration, He surveyed 
the villages where the Iowa band and the Wesleyan circuit riders 
ran up their rival spires. He trod with the joy of conquest the wide 
prairies, with their flower carpets, that Chief Keokuk loved. He 
paused in the very heart of the empire that Jefferson bought for a 
song. He linked his fortunes with the people who had given generously 
of their young manhood to uphold the hands of Lincoln. 

Ah, if a youthful soul has within it any spark of the divine it must 
come to flower and fruition in such an environment. 

It may also be noted that there is no better vantage point from which 
to make survey of an unfolding landscape than the lookout of a railroad 
train, and Warren Garst hardened his muscles as a brakeman atop 
long caravans of freight. It was honest toil that did not cramp the 
intellect. Transportation was at its beginnings. The Northwestern 
Railroad wound out of Boonesboro not far from the cottage where the 
present secretary of the navy thrust his bare toes into the sand, thence 
on down Honey Creek and over the Kate Shelley bridge with its tragic 
story of heroism, then toiled painfully up the long Moingona hill on 
its way to the land of promise. He passed that way often. 

The Iowa that is a land of glory was then young and fair. The 
spring time stars of blue and white dotted the prairies, the woodland 
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fringe that marked the waterways was green or gold, there were lakes 
that glistened in the moonlight, there was music in the flutter of the 
grouse, the chatter of the squirrel, the welcome of the meadowlark. 
The corn grew very tall then as now. Small wonder that Warren Garst 
marked the course of the Milwaukee Railroad as it blazed a new trail, 
and joined his elder brother in trade at Coon Rapids. 

Now a country store is not a college; but it is far from being a 
hermitage for one who has a warm heart and an understanding mind. 
No Iowan need apologize for Main Street, it is cleaner than the White 
Way. Swapping ribbons for eggs is a part of the surge and the rush 
of modern business life. The men and the women of the Carroll County 
farms and towns were and are typical of the variegated units that 
are of the very substance of our social and economic life. The people 
of such a community, like a thousand others in Iowa, express indi- 
viduality in all the things that they do and in all the thoughts that 
they think. To know them is to understand America. 

This is the school in which Warren Garst prepared himself for a 
useful career. He was one of the people. He was of the small town and 
the big farm. He interested himself in all the activities of the com- 
munity. His neighborhood was an ever widening circle. He counseled 
his associates as members of one family. He rejoiced over their suc- 
cesses, he suffered their sorrows, he shared their fears and hopes and 
aspirations. 'The- little world in which he lived and learned and loved 
expanded with his years until it was bounded by the West and the 
Kast and included all the world between. 

The attitude of Governor Garst toward the work he had in hand was 
like that of the workman on a church. An inquirer paused to ask a 
stone mason what he was doing. 

“I am working for ten dollars a day,” was the reply. 

Ne asked another and received for reply: 

“I am carving this piece of marble to make a fine column.” 

He asked a third workman, who said: 

“T am building a beautiful cathedral.” 

So it was with Governor Garst. He was always building an enduring 
edifice to which future generations may point with pride. 


Happily he had the qualities that kept him ever his own man. He 
traveled the pathway on his own feet. It is well to recount and record 
his labor and his achievements for the lessons they afford. The store- 
house of his wisdom was filled with the substance of his own rugged 
experience. He was larger than any community, he was broader than 
any class; his domestic and social life was of the quality that makes 
America great; in business he was a model of fairness and honorable 
dealing; as legislator and as executive he upheld a lofty conception of 
that brotherhood that is the sure foundation of all society, the idea of 


the unity of all peoples, the thought that we are of one interest, a sov- 
ereign state, a united nation. 
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JONATHAN P. DOLLIVER 
By Harvey Incuam 


At the bier our relations are personal. At the bier it is the Algona 
convention where a young man in defeat, black haired, bursting with 
vitality, wittily compared himself to Dore’s figure in Paradise Lost 
who stands holding his own head at arm’s length, and in that one 
speech fixed himself permanently in the politics of the Tenth Congres- 
sional District. At the bier it is the state convention of 1884 where 
this same young man, honored as temporary chairman, made the speech 
in the old Grand Opera House that introduced him to the politics of 
the nation. At the bier it is the Senator the day before he died seated 
on the porch of his Fort Dodge home discussing at length the meaning 
of the insurgent movement, somewhat stooped in figure and somewhat 
worn, but giving no hint either in appearance or in manner of the 
vital collapse that at that moment threatened him. 

In the midst of an epoch we think of leadership. It is then the 
causes in whose espousal we found our own purposes expressed. 
Nothing could be more natural for those of us who had a part.in the 
tariff debates, the debates over human rights, who suddenly found 
ourselves confronted with our new national destiny in our unantici- 
pated occupancy of the Philippines, who came to the tremendous dis- 
ruption of the Republican party in the convention of 1912 over the 
insurgency of the first years of the Taft administration, than to give 
our half hour to the causes Senator Dolliver championed and to his 
championship of them. 

But we are not at the Senator’s bier, and we are not in the epoch 
in which the Senator had his part. A chasm four years wide and a 
million years deep separates those of us on the hither side of 1918 
from those on the yon side of 1914 and that chasm cannot be bridged. 
Even in our own lives it cannot be bridged. We, ourselves, are living 
in two wholly unrelated periods. 

The period of Senator Dolliver is as much a part of past history as 
the period of Thomas Corwin or even of John Randolph, and just as 
in speaking of Corwin or Randolph we should try to fix his place in the 
long procession of leaders who. have come and gone, so today our duty 
is not to recall the friendly. presence of Senator Dolliver nor to recall 
the movements in which he led, of which we, ourselves, were part, but 
to estimate as fairly as we may the qualities of mind and heart that 
gave him leadership and relate as adequately as we may that leader- 
ship to the other leaderships of our American history. 

In this view we may name the Senator the spokesman. Perhaps 
many would say the orator. But running through all the definitions of 
oratory is the suggestion of rhetorical effect and that is not the service 
of the spokesman. The spokesman voices a purpose or carries a mes- 
sage. In Exodus it is said, “He shall be thy spokesman unto the people.” 
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The spokesman may be orator and the orator spokesman. The same 
man may be orator on one occasion and spokesman on the other. This 
in fact the Senator many times was. He practiced all the arts of ora- 
tory on occasion but the bent of his life was in the other service. He 
deliberately cultivated the art of debate to avoid being known only as 
orator. Gifted with a sense of humor that put him in the very front 
rank of American humorists, he cultivated the art of debate to avoid 
being known only as humorist. 

The Senator himself pictured the service of the spokesman in a ref- 
erence to Mr. Bryan’s spectacular appeal to the national convention 
that first nominated him for the presidency. The Senator was a con- 
temporary of Mr. Bryan’s, they were in Congress together, they met in 
joint debate on the stump. The Senator was speaking in terms of calm 
appraisal and not of eulogy when he said: 

“At last Mr. Bryan got the opportunity which he came there to seek. 
He had the look of an athlete as he stood up in that tumultuous as- 
sembly. His voice was strong and musical and he had learned how to 
use it. It reached the extreme limit of the amphitheater and as he spoke 
he made every inflection count so that while he did not add an idea to 
the sum of human knowledge, and but few striking phrases to the 
familiar vocabulary of the discussion, it gradually dawned on the con- 
vention that they had found in him their appointed leader in the great 
controversy upon which they were about to enter. It is vain to be- 
little Mr. Bryan’s achievement for, though he was without money or 
influential connections of. any kind, it made him before he had yet 
reached the age of forty the well beloved leader of millions of people 
and a distinct factor in the thought and progress of our times.” 


It is forunate for the occasion that the Senator emphasized the fact 
that Mr. Bryan did not owe the leadership he gained in that convention 
to the contribution of new thoughts nor even of new phrases, but merely 
to the fiery power of persuasion that makes of one man the mouth- 
piece of the multitude and puts into the multitude the moral purpose 
to carry through. 

Much has been said in these days of the passing of the spoken word. 
At one time it was the newspaper that was to take the place of the 
stump. Today it is radio. And yet never were such tremendous au- 
diences gathered as in these later days to listen to the spoken word. 
Of all the services of invention the one that carries the recognizable 
human voice to hundreds of thousands where the unaided voice reaches 
but thousands is most important. For there is something involved in 
the personal appeal of the spokesman that has never been secured 
anywhere nearly so effectively in any other way. And if it shall happen 
that through the latest invention we shall have the physical presence 
of the spokesman in a thousand widely separated forums and at the 
same time hear his voice, both with sufficient reality to create an at- 
mosphere, nobody can foresee what it may do to add to the power of 
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the great leaders who put into form the aspirations of the masses and 
who say for them eloquently and concretely what they cannot say for 
themselves. 

There is too much tendency to leave the emotional out in our estimate 
of the forces that move men. We rely too much on cold analysis, on 
the certainties of statistics, on the reports of commissions, on the rea- 
soned papers of heads of departments. But none of these nor all of 
these together can fuse great masses of people into coherency in the 
pursuit of good government. Men may reason clearly and yet not act 
and it is action in the end and not the preliminary investigation that 
counts. People are stirred to action by feeling. If that feeling is 
wisely directed by intelligence then great movements come. But the 
feeling must be there and the man who in the end determines the move- 
ment will be the man who is able to stir the feeling. 


A multitude of reasons can be given why we shy at the emotional 
appeal. So frequently it is wholly unreasoned, leading masses of people 
into all sorts of folly. So frequently it is used unscrupulously. There 
is something so meretricious about much of our popular oratory. So 
much can be done by mere physical energy put into a resonant voice, 
fillmg the air with sound and fury signifying nothing. But we must 
not be misled as to the mainspring of human action. The man who 
fails to stir the feelings of the people will never lead them. If he 
serves in any large way it will be as confidential adviser to the man 
who does. 

Recognizing that the spokesman is and always must be the important 
man in all great mass movements, such as government and the lesser 
organized agitations that go on under government, Senator Dolliver 
at once takes his place with a very limited number of the real leaders 
in our 150 years of American democracy. If every United States sena- 
tor had been spokesman the number of them could readily be counted 
among the hundreds of millions of people of that 150 years. But how 
many spokesmen have there been in each senate as one after another 
senate has succeeded senate? How many spokesmen are in the Senate 
today and how many have been in the Senate in the whole war and 
post war period, the men who can fire great masses of people with a 
mighty purpose, who can determine the direction of great movements, 
who can keep the enthusiasms of democracy from dying down and in- 
sure that government of the people shall not be met with a shrug of 
the shoulders? 

Those who knew Senator Dolliver well can readily appraise his out- 
standing qualities, little as anybody can define the exact combination 
of them that gives what we call personality, the most evasive thing 
about us all, and yet the thing that determines our ultimate place. He 
had first of all a splendid physical presence, tall, commanding, power- 
ful. And running through him was that latent energy that could be 
called upon and. that gave him as combat deepened a sense of growing 
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power. There is a common saying about some men that they rise to 
the occasion. ‘There was something of the sleeping giant about the Sena- 
tor in everyday life, genial, playful, leisurely, and then when aroused 
the flashing eye, the even harsh voice, the determined mien of a man 
who will not budge. There was never any feeling of retreat about the 
Senator nor, after the issues were joined, of compromise. The man 
whose eye flashes is rarely ever a compromiser. 

The Senator had a marvelous memory. He was able to speak exactly 
as he had written because at one reading, or at the most two readings, 
he could deliver his longest speech word for word, Probably the most 
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remarkable memory of which we have any record was Lord Macauley’s. 


It is reported on good authority that on a test he read a page of the 
London Times and then repeated it. Mr. Bryan had a remarkable 
memory and he also delivered his longest speeches substantially word 
for word as written. It is likely that memory plays a larger part in 
all great oratory than any other one gift. For while men without the 
gift of memory can write eloquently and may have every other at- 
tribute of the orator, only those with the most absolute confidence in 
their delivery can speak the finished product of burnt midnight oil 
with the semblance of spontaneity absolutely indispensable to moving 
power. Not only does memory play this wonderful part in giving to 
the spoken word spontaneity, but it plays a no less wonderful part in 
holding for the orator every finished phrase of literature. Once read 
no fine word or phrase is ever lost to him. 

The Senator never trifled with nor neglected careful preparation. 
If he had been a man of mental leisure, as his social physical presence 
often seemed to suggest, he would have trusted to his ready wit and to 
the casual flow of extemporaneous speech. But he himself followed 
the advice he gave to a friend, “Young man, burn the midnight oil.” 

Discussing the oratory of the stump he wrote, “Whoever would deal 
with the modern American mass meeting must put into the preparation 
of his speech time and labor without stint or grudge.” This was not 
mere phrase making. It was a description of his own painstaking 
method. He said of the average extemporaneous speaker that he usually 
finds himself before an audience, “likely to value its own off-hand im- 
pressions even more highly than it does his.” Reviewing the great ad- 
vocacy of the world the Senator wrote, “Little or nothing worth remem- 
bering has ever been spoken in this world without the most painstaking 
preparation entering into the very language and arrangement of the 
speech. If that were not so our school children would not be reciting 
today words of Demosthenes, or Burke, or Webster as they would all 
have perished in the utterance.” 

It was a prodigious labor to perfect himself as Senator Dolliver did 
perfect himself and this industry is to be emphasized all the more be- 
cause his natural gifts were such as to make temporary triumphs easy 
enough to win. If we are to honor the patient industry of those who 
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can gain a place only by the hardest sort of labor, what is to be said 
for the patient industry of those to whom the ordinary triumphs come 
naturally enough and without effort? Lincoln could have been the 
country wit of Sangamon County without turning his hand. How can 
we estimate the patient and persistent and determined effort that 
made Lincoln the man he was? 

Merely to illustrate the painstaking labor of Senator Dolliver let 
anybody stop for a moment and consider the opening paragraph of 
his oration on Robert Emmet delivered in Cooper Union, New York: 

“IT am here by the favor of your invitation to speak a few words in 
memory of the most -picturesque character in the legends of patriotism. 
It is now nearly a century since a court of justice, upon the hurried 
findings of a jury, immortalized the name of Robert Emmet. The 
years have wrought a miracle in dealing with the verdict of the English 
law. The friendless boy who stood before the judge and received upon 
a blameless conscience the penalty of death has entered by the general 
consent of man into the glorious company of the martyrs and is num- 
bered with the choice and master spirits of the world.” 


Stop a moment to analyze those sentences and to appraise the appeal 
of those words and then take note how simply it is said. And then try 
to rewrite it. Of course there must be inspiration and natural gifts. 
But paragraphs like that are even for the most gifted the product of 
painstaking emendation and rearrangement. They are not dashed off 
in hot perfection. 

We cannot too much emphasize the Senator’s capacity for sustained 
effort of the most laborious sort if we would appraise his service. How 
otherwise would he have been chosen to conduct that final debate of the 
insurgent group on so intricate and so involved a matter as Schedule 
K? The insurgent group had such men as Robert M. La Follette, 
Albert B. Cummins, George W. Norris, Joseph L. Bristow, Albert J. 
Beveridge, Victor Murdock, and Miles Poindexter. It was not because 
of any inheritance of easy-going genius that the burden of the debate 
fell on Senator Dolliver, nor by any spontaneous outpouring that he 
swept the floors of the Senate. The native-born wit was there and the 
native-born eloquence. But wit and eloquence were not the demand of 
that debate. There must be long years of patient study into intricate 
details. No man could sustain himself in a great tariff debate without 
complete mastery of statistics, without mastery of the conditions of 
American industry, of world markets, of the tides of trade, of every- 
thing else that goes to national prosperity. That is not the sort of 

thing men are born with. That is only acquired by hard and patient 
labor. 

Again it may be said Senator Dolliver could have been the wit of 
the Senate without effort, or the occasional orator. But to be the spokes- 
man of the crusade against Schedule K by the common consent of a 
group of talented men meant persistent devotion to a lifetime ambition. 
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If we turn from the Senator’s personal qualities to the environment 
in which he grew we come to two very important directing influences 
in his life. Perhaps we should be warned not to over emphasize these 
directing influences. Thousands of men grow under precisely the same 
conditions and but one comes to great achievement. We are altogether 
too prone to say that a hard frontier life made Lincoln without asking 
ourselves what became of thousands of other boys on that Illinois 
prairie who had every experience he had. It would be easy to quote 
the acknowledgment of many great men of the debt they owed to the 
hard circumstances of their boyhood years which compelled industry 
and fired ambition. But in no case do those who achieved explain the 
failure of those who did not achieve, and yet who had all the stimulus 
of which they boast. 

The influence of environment is important only as environment relates 
to the native talent of the environed. No alchemy of environment has 
ever yet been enough to overcome the disparity of gifts with which we 
are born. All that is important is that the man born with gifts shall 
be environed to the best advantage. It is in that thought that we may 
take into account two of the conditions that met Senator Dolliver as 
he came upon the stage. 

The first was his boyhood spent in the home of an itinerant Method- 
ist preacher whose labors were in the mountain regions of West Vir- 
ginia in the years immediately following the Civil War. If we em- 
phasize only the years following the Civil War, and have in thought 
the tremendous labors of the elder Dolliver in that borderland where 
men were rough and ready, we can see how powerfully the times must 
have been borne in on the imagination of the Senator’s impetuous and 
fiery youth. The zeal of the proselyter was bound to come and he was 
bound to be a proselyter for human rights ‘with intense sympathy for 
those who struggle, for those who are oppressed, for those who do not 
have a fair chance, Again let it be said that it was not the conditions 
of a boyhood in the West Virginia borderland that made a Dolliver, for 
too many others grew up in those surroundings who were not Dolli- 
vers. But born with the talent and the latent energy what could better 
fire the ambition and then direct it than the experience of a Dolliver 
boyhood and young manhood? 

But the environment of the Dolliver boyhood on which we must lay 
stress was the environment of a minister’s home. In the recently pub- 
lished journals which Emerson kept is a sentence we may all ponder: 

“Elizabeth Hoar affirms that religion bestows a refinement which is 
missing in the best bred people not religious, and she considers it es- 
sential therefore to the flower of gentleness.” 

If we say no more of the environment of a home devoted to religion, 


it.is a home bound to fix the mind on that culture that gives the flower 
of gentleness. 


No matter how far the boys and girls of such a home may stray 
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from the fixed limits of any given theology, how recreant they may 
seem to be to the doctrines of the church, they never lose a certain 
elevation of aim and a certain refinement of method. Emerson in an- 
other note said, “When I bought my farm I did not know what a bar- 
gain I had in bluebirds, bobolinks and thrushes: as little did I know 
what sublime mornings and sunsets I was buying.” 


There was something about Senator Dolliver to those who knew him 
intimately that was always looking in the depths of the fields of grain 
of Iowa for the bobolinks and thrushes, something in him that was 
always looking over the tops of the fields of waving corn for the sub- 
lime mornings and sunsets. 

He was practical in his politics. And in his statesmanship he dealt 
with the situations that immediately confronted him. He was not a 
visionary, nor as we abuse that word, an idealist. He did here and now 
what the day called for. 

But the day and its duties were never quite all of it with him. There 
were the sublime mornings and sunsets. 

It is with this thought of the Senator in our minds that we may 
come to one of the most interesting “ifs” of our American political 
history, “if Senator Dolliver had lived.” 

Senator Dolliver died in the very middle of the Taft first term, after 
issues had been raised that insured a tremendous controversy in the 
Republican National Convention of 1912. 

It is now well known that there was a time in that convention when 
overtures were made in behalf of the Taft majority to withdraw the 
name of the President from the consideration of the convention on the 
condition that a third man.could be agreed upon for the nomination. 
It is also known that of all the insurgent group Senator Dolliver was 
the one who enjoyed the personal friendship of Mr. Roosevelt. There 
have been hints that for some time Mr. Roosevelt had been looking on 
the Senator as the one man who could carry through the program he 
was interested in. Of course it is idle to speculate over what might 
have happened if the Senator had been in the convention. But it is 
known that the names of several others were carried to Mr. Roosevelt, 
the name of Senator Cummins among them, and were promptly re- 
jected. Whether Mr. Roosevelt could have consented to the naming of 
any third man after the fight had gone so far may be questioned. But 
it is certain that Senator Dolliver would have been the man if he had 
lived. 

The nomination of the Senator would have solved every party diffi- 
culty, for he was highly enough esteemed by what was then called the 
standpat element to insure against a reactionary bolt, while he was 
looked upon as potentially the most effective leader of the insurgents. 
Moreover he had the most positive talent for precisely that situation, 
for he was dyed in the wool in the traditions of the Civil War days 
when Republicanism was born, and he was able to urge his program 
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of progressive reforms against a background of the strictest party 
regularity. 

If the Senator had been nominated in that convention by no possible 
stretch of the imagination can anybody picture a failure of the wings 
of the party to come together, particularly in view of the bitter con- 
troversy in the Democratic convention that took the then almost un- 
known governor of New Jersey, Woodrow Wilson, out of his back- 
ground and thrust him suddenly into national attention. If nominated 
Senator Dolliver would have been elected. 

It is at this point that we come back again to the Senator’s capacity 
for sustained effort under the strain of a great responsibility, that we 
must never lose sight of nor minimize if we are to fairly understand 
what he in fact did, and fairly to estimate what he might have done. 
This is all the more important because in our own day a president 
has been elected with many of the fine personal qualities of the Senator, 
but who in the early days of his administration took the easy way. We 
may believe and with good reason that another two years would have 
brought a very different estimate of President Harding for at heart he 
was right, and he was awakening to the fact that the destiny of his ad- 
ministration was in his own hands and not in the hands of his friends. 
And he was not wanting either in ability or in patriotism, or in firm- 
ness. But be that as it may with President Harding; nothing of that 
sort would have happened if Dolliver had been elected in 1912. The 
Senator came up in politics by his own unaided efforts. Nobody shaped 
his program for him, nobody told him what to say and what to leave 
out. There was with him, behind the appearance of a most genial will- 
ingness to accommodate everybody, a most determined purpose to 
bring everybody to his own standard. As president he would have 
named his own cabinet, shaped his own national program, assumed his 
own personal responsibility for success or failure. Of wholly different 
temperament and in many ways of wholly different type, it may be 
doubted whether President Wilson himself was any more a personality 
in the presidency than Senator Dolliver would have been. And this 
talent for personality had been tremendously fortified in him by his 
long service in the House and Senate. He was thoroughly seasoned to 
the ways of the national capital and he had an intimate knowledge of 
the strength and weakness of the men who made up the government. 

Senator Dolliver as president would have come to the World War 
practically, he would have done the things that needed to be done to 
win the war, But in it all he would have been looking for “the sublime 
morning.” It is not necessary to enlarge upon the speculation, it is 
enough merely to suggest it. 

With his kindly outlook on life, with his seasoned experience in poli- 
ties, with his unwavering faith that beyond it all a kindly Providence | 
watches over the affairs of men and directs human activities to large 
ends, with his boyhood experience in the harsh days of reconstruction | 
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when man’s inhumanity to man was burned into his very fibre, with 
the parental injunction always ringing in his ears that the earth is the 
Lord’s and his glory must fill it, who can believe that the Senator as 
president would not have come to the close of the war with a far 
vision of world harmony, presented it to the people with winning per- 
suasion, and urged it both upon our own Congress and the congresses 
of the world with political sagacity and shrewd appraisal of the forces 
to be conciliated and directed? 

Of course there is an incidental “if” we have not considered. If 
Senator Dolliver hatl been nominated with President McKinley at the 
_ Philadelphia convention where Iowa presented him for the vice presi- 
dency and where he would have been named if Boss Platt had not been 
so determined to be rid of Theodore Roosevelt, then governor of New 
York. It was the Platt determination to shelve the New York governor 
in the vice presidency that worked upon Mark Hanna to accept Roose- 
velt, and in that way opened the door to one of the most remarkable 
careers known to our politics. 

We may call this the incidental “if” for Senator Dolliver, for while 
the period immediately following the election of President McKinley 
was peculiarly suited to the temper of Mr. Roosevelt, it was not the 
period to call out all that was in Senator Dolliver. Just as the war pe- 
riod was a period in which Mr. Roosevelt would have been mainly 
the fighter, and possibly even probably would not have arisen to the 
larger call “of the sublime morning,” so what we may call the McKinley 
period, a period of tremendous unrest over industrial and class rela- 
tions, while it would have found in Dolliver a practical statesman, would 
not have inspired that other side of him, nor called out his dinstictive 
talent. 

The major “if” for Senator Dolliver was to come to the war period 
in the vigor of his years —he died at fifty-one — with all the call upon 
him of a world-wide working out of world-wide race relationships. In 
that situation he would have been what was called for in Exodus, an 
inspired “spokesman unto the people.” 

Nothing can be more interesting than this speculation over the “ifs” 
of history. “If” Lincoln had lived through the reconstruction period. 
“Tf” President Wilson had had the physique of a Roosevelt, or a Jan 
Smuts, as he began that last campaign to hold America to the idealism 
of the war. “If” Senator Dolliver had been nominated at Chicago. 


When by fortunate coincidence the right man comes at the right 
time we seem to see the working together of great forces to shape the 
destiny of events. But when just in the flower of his strength the real 
leader drops out, sometimes when we seem to need him most, then we 
are shocked into the realization that after all the program is larger 
than we had understood, that time in our sense is not determining, 
that long ages are to be taken for what we had vainly hoped to achieve 
in our four score and ten, 
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We come now to the last “if,” if Senator Dolliver had bridged over 
into old age. Hudson tells us that we live four very distinct lives, and 
have four very distinct personalities, childhood, adolescence, manhood, 
and old age. Some of us have health and fortune and achievement in 
one of these lives but not in the other. It may be beauty in youth, it 
may be dominating control in manhood, it may be serenity in old age. 

Senator Dolliver would have bridged over into old age in the war 
and post war years, and we need not figure him in the presidency to 
know that at the very top of his powers, having won in the debates of 
the Taft Congress a leadership nobody either minimized or challenged, 
coming to the opening days of the war at fifty-three, he would in some 
way have figured as spokesman on a world stage. What might not the 
twenty years from 1914, the twenty years in his life from fifty-three 
to seventy-three, have done for a man of his large outlook, his alert 
sympathies, and his remarkable background of faith in the order of the 
universe that, whether we understand it or not, works slowly but surely 
to broaden and deepen and heighten the meaning of life? The mere 
fact that his last years witnessed his intensest efforts, that instead of 
accepting the easy and the comfortable way he had plunged into the 
very thickest of the fight, is an earnest of what the war period would 
have aroused in him. 

But it was not to be. 

And so we hang this portrait of the Senator in our gallery of notable 
men and women of Iowa, and we consign his part to history, and we 
turn again to the duties of the day and hour. 

May we not all of us learn this one lesson from the Senator’s life: 
As we give untiring energy to growing our wheat and oats and barley, 
not to overlook the bluebirds, the bobolinks and thrushes, as we pride 
ourselves more and more on our waving fields of corn, not to forget 
that there are sublime mornings and sunsets. 

We have surpassed the records of mankind already in wealth, and all 
that that signifies. We ride in nineteen-twentieths of the automobiles 
of the world. 


And yet you and I seem to know instinctively that that is not all 
we mean when we say America, 


Senator Dolliver powerfully reinforced the most worth-while aspira- 
tions of our American life. 


ALBERT B. CUMMINS 
By H. W. Byers 


The place assigned to me on this program comes to me as a great joy 


and at the same time a task, but it is a task of love. ” 


I knew Senator Cummins during nearly thirty-five years of his active - 


life; new him as a citizen, lawyer, and statesman, and during all this 
time his life was a constant inspiration to me. Throughout the period 
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there was now and then difference of opinion, but only such as naturally 
come from independent minds, both earnestly contending for what each 
believed to be right. But during all this time — during all of the ups 
and downs of the period — there was never a break in what to me was 
the closest and tenderest friendship of my life. 


As a lawyer in the courts and in the office, the Senator’s conduct was 
in constant harmony with the ideals of the profession and the obliga- 
tions of the lawyer’s oath —in short, he was a dignified, upright, honest 
lawyer. 


I will never forget an incident which occurred in the early years 
of our acquaintance in the year 1894. During the first days of the 
Twenty-fifth General Assembly I was in his office to consult the Senator 
about some litigation in which he was interested in the western part of 
the state, and while there several gentlemen called upon the Senator for 
the purpose of securing his services in a matter then pending before 
the General Assembly. The spokesman of the group told the Senator 
the time was very important to the business they had in hand, I was 
about to withdraw, having told the Senator that I was in no hurry. 
Whereupon, he led his callers into a side room. Immediately the party 
was seated, and without waiting to close the door the spokesman began 
to tell the Senator they knew about his acquaintance with the members 
of the General Assembly and the great influence he had, not only with 
that body, but with the state officers, and told him that they were anxi- 
ous to employ him to direct and secure the passage of a certain bill. 
The Senator asked what he would be expected to do and was told that 
he would be expected to see the influential members of the legislature 
in person and persuade them, if possible, to support the measure, The 
Senator’s response was courteous, but firm, and the gentlemen were 
told that if their bill was meritorious, and they wanted him to appear 
before a committee and present the measure, after he had satisfied 
himself of its merit, he would do that, but no fee, however large it 
might be, could induce him to take advantage of his acquaintance and 
friendship with the members of the legislature to “lobby” with the mem- 
bers in the interest of the bill, that he had nothing but contempt for 
the “lobbyist.” 


The gentlemen, for some reason or other, were not interested in 
having their measure presented openly before a committee and they 
were courteously dismissed. I got out of this incident an inspiration 
and a lesson that stood me in hand in the years that followed. Later 
the efforts to pass the bill referred to were severely criticised by 
leading members of the assembly. In fact, the matter approached a 
legislative scandal. 

From 1894 to 1900 the Senator’s practice as a lawyer was constantly 


increasing and his influence as lawyer and citizen was felt in every 
community of the state. Until 1900 it could be truthfully said that he 
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was not only the leading lawyer in Iowa, but had the most promising 
and profitable law business in the state. 

During these same six or eight years the Senator had not neglected 
the duties of citizenship, and many of the pleasant and helpful trips of 
my experience in the state were made in company with the Senator. 
During these trips I learned to know and to love Albert B. Cummins, 
and because of them the Senator knew that corruption and graft were 
fast laying hold upon our fair state and that the great demand of the 
hour was for leadership. He realized too the time had come for him 
to decide what road to follow — whether he would dodge or enlist. He 
enlisted, and in 1901 was inaugurated governor of the greatest agri- 
cultural state in the Union. 

Then during the next seven years in co-operation with state officers, 
members of the legislature, and the good people generally of the state, 
inspired by his leadership, more legislation in the interest of the people 
was enacted than was ever before written on the statute books in the 
same period in the history of our state. Legislation in the interest of 
clean politics, pure elections, fair transportation charges, pure food, 
for the care and comfort of the sick and unfortunate, for the elevation 
and protection of labor, against the free pass, against unjust and unfair 
discrimination, against graft, greed and corruption in every form—a 
record so glorious and so proud that it has ever since and will always 
be an inspiration to the youth of Iowa. 


For several years prior to the election of Senator Cummins as gov- 
ernor of this state the enforcement of the criminal law —laws that 
have to do with the morals, peace and happiness of the people, the safety 
and prosperity of the community, and the sacredness and purity of the 
home — had become so lax that conditions everywhere in the state were 
intolerable. In fact, an investigation made under the direction of the 
governor developed that indifference to and defiance of the criminal 
laws had reached such a stage that, “in some parts of the state the very 
atmosphere was poisoned and polluted with disrespect and contempt for 
constituted authority.” In some of the cities the authorities were, in a yy 
sense, in partnership with lawbreakers. Under agreement and by pay- ‘ 
ment ef certain stipulated sums the saloon keepers and bootleggers 
were granted privileges by the sworn officers of the state. In other 
places they were allowed to operate their saloons on Sundays and all 
night, to serve lunches, have wine rooms and dance halls in connection 
with the Saloon, all in violation of the laws of this state. Gambling 
houses and other questionable places were permitted to run wide open, 
in some places twenty-four hours of every day, and by the payment of 
fixed sums into the city treasury were granted immunity from arrest or 
interference. So outraged and indignant were the ministers, editors of 
some papers, and other law-abiding citizens of the state that meetings 
were being held at the Capitol urging that something be done to vindi- 
cate the power and authority of the state. 
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Right here came the first real crisis in the Senator's public career. 
Again it was for him to decide which road to take, for 
“Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of truth and falsehood for the good or evil side. 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each the bloom or blight, 
Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon the right; 
And the choice goes by forever ’twixt the darkness and the light.” 

The choice was made and it was on the side of law and order and 
notwithstanding the defiance of the combined forces of the liquor in- 
terests and other forces of evil, including organized crooked business 
generally, the order went out to enforce the law. 

Everywhere in Iowa the lawbreakers knew Senator Cummins’ char- 
acter and force, and knew that as governor of the state the order would 
be pressed to the letter, and in less than sixty days there was not a 
single saloon in the state running on Sundays or running all night, nor 
a single open gambling place or house of ill fame, nor has there been 
from that day to this moment. Here in my opinion is to be found the 
crowning glory of our departed friend’s public service while governor 
of the state. 

In 1908, in appreciation of the great work of the Senator while 
governor, the people elected him to represent the state in the United 
States Senate. Then followed eighteen years.of service in the highest 
legislative body of the nation. They were what might be said to be 
the “ripe years” of the Senator’s life—years so helpful and useful to 
the country that out of them came great distinction and honor to the 
Senator and renown and glory to the state he represented. 

During all of that service he supported and advanced the doctrine 
that “the irresistible tendency of the human race is to advancement, 
for absolute power has never succeeded and can never succeed in sup- 
pressing a single truth. An idea once revealed may find its admission 
into every living breast and live there. Like God, it becomes immortal 
and omnipresent. The movement of the species is upward, irresistibly 
upward. The individual is often lost; Providence never disowns the 
race. No principle once promulgated has ever been forgotten. * * * 
States may pass away. Every just principle of legislation which has 
been once established will endure. Philosophy has sometimes forgotten 
God, a great people never did. * * * Christianity never lived in 
the hearts of so many millions as at this moment. The forms under 
which it -is professed may decay, for they like all that is the work of 
men’s hands are subject to changes and chances of mortal being, but 
the spirit of truth is incorruptible. It may be developed, illustrated and 
applied; it can never die. It can never decline.” 

During these years of service in the Senate the Senator fully under- 


stood that 
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“New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upwards still, and onwards, 
Who, would keep abreast with Truth.” 


Like Lincoln, Garfield, McKinley, and all of the great statesmen of 
their time, Senator Cummins was inspired with the truth that this 
nation could not live standing still; that its mission was to go forward 
and upward. He, like they, knew that “it rested on a rock, for it 
rested on the people. It was gifted with immortality for it struck root 
in the hearts of the millions.” 

He knew that the responsibility of America was “to guard the idea 
of freedom as the fabled dragon guarded of old the very garden of 
Hesperides, taking good heed that liberty be not confounded with li- 
cense, nor republican government with the shout of popular anarchy, nor 
the freedom to do wrong unpunished, nor manly independence with 
lawless self assertion.” 

He knew that its responsibility “is to keep the equilibrium between 
stability and advance, between liberty and law.” 

He believed in the doctrine of Lincoln when he said, “Let us have 
faith that right makes might and in that faith let us to the end dare 
to do our duty as we understand it.” 

He, like the great English archdeacon, believed that “a man in one 
aspect may be but a shadow and a vapor and in another he is immortal, 
immeasurably infinite, and he is never so great as when he is uplifted 
by the aspirations of a great land.” 

And with Humboldt when he says, “Government, religion, property 
and books are nothing but the scaffolding to build a man. Earth holds 
up to her master no fruit, but the finished man.” 

And with Kossuth when he says, “Mankind has but one single ob- 
ject — mankind itself; and that object has but one single instrument 
—mankind again.” 

“Men,” said Pericles, “are cities and not walls. The prayer of every 
community should ever be, ‘O, God, give us men!’ ” 

As lawyer, governor, and senator, Albert B. Cummins was such a 
man, 

LAFAYETTE YOUNG 
By B. F. Carron 


Lafayette Young was a native of Iowa. He was born in 1848 soon 
after the state was admitted to the Union. He was a pioneer in every- 
thing that the word implies. He came from that part of the state 
where most of the early settlers located. He was born near Eddyville, 
in Monroe County. The state was then only sparsely settled. There 
were no railroads and the wagon roads were only trails leading through 
the woods and across the prairies. He helped to develop the state from 
a great stretch of virgin soil into a great commonwealth. Pioneer life 
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meant many hardships, and trials, and the testing of men’s mettle. He 
who grew up under such circumstances as then existed, and still 
pushed out and made a place for himself in life, bore evidence of real 
worth, for it was much easier to drift with the crowd than to launch 
out for one’s self and forge ahead. 

At a very early age Mr. Young was found working in his father’s 
woolen mill, and when but a lad fifteen years of age he tried to enlist 
in the Union Army but owing to his tender years was rejected. He 
did, however, belong to the local military organization in his home town. 

Mr. Young was a printer by trade and engaged either in that occu- 
pation or in newspaper work throughout the whole of his life. He 
learned his trade in Albia soon after the Civil War. He worked in 
printing offices in nearby towns and in Des Moines, Keokuk, and St. 
Louis. Having had but little previous opportunity to acquire an edu- 
cation he availed himself of the privilege of attending a night school 
while in St. Louis, thus fitting himself for reportorial work, and in 1870 
he was city editor for the old Iowa State Register of this city. One 
year later, that is, in 1871 he founded the Atlantic Telegraph of At- 
lantic, Iowa. This he continued to edit until 1899 when he purchased 
the Des Moines Capital with which he was identified until the time of 
his death. Under his management the Capital became one of the great 
daily newspapers of the state. 

While located at Atlantic Mr. Young was three times elected to the 
' state Senate from the district in which Cass County was located. He 
served in the capacity of senator with ability and distinction, champion- 
ing many important measures, among which was the original law pre- 
scribing freight and passenger rates for railroads. 

In the year 1893 he was a candidate before the Republican State 
Convention for nomination for governor but was defeated by Hon. 
Frank D. Jackson. It will be remembered that the prohibition issue 
was the dominant political issue at that time, and that Hon. Horace 
Boies had twice been elected governor on the Democratic ticket as a 
liberal, or perhaps better to say, in opposition to prohibition. Under 
the circumstances it was thought that Mr. Jackson could command 
the votes of the liberal element in the Republican party better than 
could Mr. Young, whose record on the prohibition question was more 
pronounced. This, no doubt, led to his defeat for the nomination. 

It was during the campaign in the fall of 1893 that the writer ac- 
quired more than a passing acquaintance with Mr. Young. Instead 
of sulking as men who are defeated sometimes do, he was out cam- 
paigning for the election of Mr. Jackson, and when the latter became 
unable to fill a speaking date that had been made for him at Bloomfield, 
at that time my home, Mr. Young was sent to fill the engagement. To 
say that it was done to the entire satisfaction of all who heard him is 
hardly sufficient, for it is doubtful if there was ever a more popular 
political address delivered in that place than the address delivered by 
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Mr. Young. He was always thereafter in great demand for an address 
at Bloomfield. He was, indeed, a very capable speaker. His homely 
illustrations and his fund of humor were great assets and made him a 
man to be feared in debate. We can all recall how skillfully he used 
to tell about the old gray mare hitched along by the side of the sorrel 
mule pulling the breaking plow through the stumpy ground, and how 
the razor-back hogs chased down the road so fast that all that could be 
seen was a streak of dust. Also many other homely but effective illus- 
trations. 

The friendship established between Mr. Young and the writer con- 
tinued until his death. Having been out of the state when he passed 
away I did not see his remains, but I remember quite well the last time 
I met him and recall a characteristic remark which he made. The place 
was the Hotel Fort Des Moines and the occasion was one of the last 
sittings for the completion of the portrait which we are installing today. 
I was congratulating him upon the fact that the portrait was being 
made, that it was such a splendid likeness of himself and that it .was 
being made for this art gallery, when he remarked, “Sitting for a por- 
trait for an art gallery is very much like making a will.” I did not then 
suspect that he would so soon pass away although I did realize that he 
was failing physically. 


As a newspaper writer Mr. Young was exceedingly capable. He 
possessed a style that was attractive and forceful and which was pe- 
culiar to himself. Especially when he wrote in a humorous vein did he 
delight and please his readers. It has been said of him that he belonged 
to the “old school” of editorial writers which after all is not an unkind 
criticism, for in former days the editorial pages of our papers com- 
manded much more attention than they seem to at present, and it was 
largely for the editorial writings that papers were taken and read, 
while in these later times we seem to be more interested in news, sports, 
and movies. Mr. Young was a very versatile writer and his work led 
him into many fields and gave him an unusually broad and comprehen- 
sive personal knowledge of the affairs, not only of our own, but of 
foreign governments. During the Spanish-American War he was with 


General Shafter’s Army in Cuba and kept his paper filled with im- 


portant war news from the very seat of activities where the results of 
the war were being determined, 


While in Cuba he met and made the acquaintance of Theodore Roose- 
vell, then the colonel of the Rough Rider Regiment which won dis- 
tinction on the field of battle for its daring and bravery. He evidently 
was won over to the Colonel, for in the Republican National Convention 
of 1900 he made the speech which brought Roosevelt’s name before the 
convention as a candidate for vice president. After the assassination 
of President McKinley, and he had been succeeded by President Roose- 
velt, Mr. Young accompanied Hon. W. H. Taft, Roosevelt's secretary of 
war, on a tour of inspection of the Philippine Islands as one of the 
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guests of the Secretary. Many interesting accounts of the trip appeared 
in the columns of The Capital, and a lasting friendship between Mr. 
Taft and Mr. Young was established. 

At a later date, that is in 1913, Mr. Young spent several months in 
the Balkan states as a correspondent, and in 1915 while the World War 
was being fought by the “over-seas” countries, and before the United 
States had become involved in the struggle he was a war correspondent, 
and was at least a part of the time at the front, for he was held as a 
spy by the Austrian government. The story of his captivity and of his 
experience within the war zone was very thrilling and interesting. 

Though unsuccessful in his aspirations to become governor of our 
state, Mr. Young was, nevertheless, a great political power and had 
much to do with determining political fortunes in the state. When the 
memorable struggle between the so-called “Progressives” and “Stand- 
patters” came on, his counsel was often sought. While it is hardly fair 
to unqualifiedly class him with either faction, his leanings always 
seemed to have been with the conservative element of the party, but 
he was never entirely out of “speaking distance” of either faction. No 
one, I think, realizes that more than does the writer, and I may be 
pardoned for a personal reference in this connection. 

It will be recalled that the contest between Hon. A. B. Cummins and 
a field of candidates for the nomination for governor had resulted in 
the nomination of the former and that the campaign which followed, 
as well as the campaign for the nomination, had been most bitter and 
factional lines were closely drawn. However, after the “smoke of bat- 
tle’ had cleared away neither side seemed anxious to renew the con- 
test, in fact each side seemed to want to avoid a contest in the off 
year campaign which followed. The only nomination which it seemed 
might furnish occasion for a renewal of the strife was that of a candi- 
date for auditor of state, the auditor being a member of the Executive 

Council. Several individuals had already announced themselves as can- 
didates for nomination for that office or had let it be known that they 
were desirous of becoming candidates. The leaders of each side anxious 
to avoid a contest had begun to cast about to see if someone could 
not be found upon whom the opposing elements could be united, and 
the one man who seemed best fitted to work out such a compromise 
was Mr. Young. ; 

The factions were brought together and the candidate for auditor, 
the writer hereof, was nominated by acclamation. Mr. Young’s com- 

promise efforts were successful where a less capable and influential 

man might have failed. 

Mr. Young’s own political career had not yet ended. The death of 
Senator Dolliver occurred on October 15, 1910, during the political 
campaign then in progress. Mr. Young was appointed to the vacancy 
in the United States Senate thus created, to serve until the election of 
a senator by the coming session of the legislature. His appointment 
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was made on November 12, 1910. Upon the convening of Congress 
in December following he took his seat in the Senate and at once took 
rank as one of the strong members of that body. On December 1; 
soon after Congress convened, he delivered a very able address, which 
is reported in the Congressional Record under the title, “Threatened 
Destruction of the Farmer’s Protection.” It was a speech intended to 
check the growth of sentiment in favor of free trade in agricultural 
products. It will therefore be seen that the farmer movement is not 
entirely a new thing. Neither are all of the arguments new. However, 
the chief ground for complaint then, according to Senator Young’s 
statement of the case, was that the farmer’s prices were too high. Of 
course this compiaint came from sources other than the farmers them- 
selves or from representatives of the farmers. The exact reverse of 
that situation is the chief cause of complaint now, so that the lines of 
argument might differ somewhat. But the following expression from 
the Senator’s speech would sound well even in a discussion of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill. He said, “I charge that New England is drift- 
ing to a strange interpretation of the square deal when they demand 
protection for their manufactured articles and free trade for their food 
products.” This is but another way of declaring that the tariff sched- 
ules are inequitable. There is still another statement contained in that 
speech which is worthy of notice. In the course of his remarks the 
Senator inquired of his brother senators, “Did you ever go round and 
find out what the average man in other countries thinks of Uncle Sam 
and what they say about him when you are not present? If you did 
you will have a great deal less self-esteem than you have now.” That 
is as good as Senator Borah or one of his colleagues could do now 
after the World War has been fought. We may conclude from Sena- 
tor Young’s remark that the feeling among foreigners toward the United 
States is not entirely due to the fact that the war has been fought and 
that they are indebted to us and we will not forgive the debt, but that 
the feeling is somewhat of long standing, for the Senator had been 
abroad and doubtless knew what he stated to be true. 

In February, 1911, Senator Young delivered a Dolliver Memorial 
address in the Senate, which was indeed a very able effort, setting 
forth a comprehensive recitation of the achievements of this very able 
and illustrious predecessor in office. 

On February 28 he delivered an address on the subject, “The Pro- 
posed American Donation to Canada.” This, as the title would imply, 
was a speech against Canadian reciprocity. The Senator was a rock 
ribbed protectionist and could therefore not reconcile himself to the 
idea that the American farmer could reap any real benefit from reci- 
procity with our neighbor to the north who had little to reciprocate on 
except agricultural products. 


Senator Young was a candidate before the legislature to succeed 


himself in the Senate though he had told me when I appointed him that. 
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he only wished to serve until a successor to Senator Dolliver might 
be elected. I had asked no such pledge from him, nor indeed did I 
desire that he make such a promise. He did not, however, announce 
himself as a candidate until he had taken the matter up with me and I 
had assured him that his candidacy would be very agreeable to me, as 
I had no desire myself to become a candidate and knew of no one who 
could better serve the state in the United States Senate than he. The 
contest in the legislature continued throughout the winter, election 
taking plac in the closing days of the session when Senator W. S. 
Kenyon was elected. The result I think was largely due to the fact 
that a good deal of the old-time factional feeling still existed in the 
legislature and the Progressive element was against Senator Young, 
for no one questioned his ability. In his defeat the state lost the serv- 
ices of a very worthy, able and capable man. 

The result of the election of United States senator referred to 
doubtless had much to do with the selection of delegates to the Re- 
publican National Convention in 1912, if it did not indeed determine 
the nomination for president by that convention. When the time came 
for the selection of delegates to the National Convention, Senator Cum- 
mins was a candidate for the nomination for president, but Senator 
Young aligned himself with the supporters of President Taft for re- 
nomination. Here again I may be pardoned for a personal reference. 
About the time that talk of Senator Cummins’ candidacy began to take 
form, I boarded the train at Osceola for Des Moines on my return 
from some speaking engagement. Senator Young was on the train and 
the talk between us turned to a discussion of the approaching conven- 
tion. It was agreed between us that we would head a movement for 
Taft delegates, believing that we might carry two or three districts. 
He asked to be permitted to publish an interview with me to which I 
consented, and from that time forth the fight was on. We went to the 
convention with sixteen Taft delegates out of a total of twenty-six from 
the state, or enough so that in my opinion the Iowa delegation might 
have changed the results of the convention had it so desired, Being a 
delegate to the convention myself I feel that I speak knowingly when I 
say that there never was a time when the nomination could have been 
turned to any one except Taft or Rosoevelt, though the Taft supporters 
were willing to consider a compromise but felt that it could not be 
undertaken without insuring the nomination of Roosevelt. The Colonel 
was the immovable obstacle in the way of compromise and would not 
consent to the nomination of anyone but himself. Whether our course 
in the selection of the delegates was wise or unwise I do not now pre- 
tend to say, but it is history, and perhaps more far-reaching history 
than any one then knew or thought. 

Mr. Young was a great reader and a student. Especially was he 
fond of astronomy. I once heard him say that he bought and read many 
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works on astronomy, usually carrying such a book in his grip when 
he was on a trip. 

He was one of the leaders in the movement for the establishment 
of better roads in our state; was the chairman of our first good roads 
meeting back in 1910 when the township trustees, members of boards 
of supervisors and other opponents of the movement, captured our meet- 
ing and held the organization for one year, but they were routed at the 
next meeting and Mr. Young again headed the organization. He was 
the moving spirit in establishing the River to River road across the 
state, and organized the cross state trip over that road made by repre- 
sentatives of the College at Ames and the governor of the state for 
the purpose of ¢reating interest in improving and working state high- 
ways. 

I have already referred to the fact that Mr. Young was a war cor- 
respondent in the war zone during the early days of the World War. 
He had returned home before the United States entered the conflict. 
When a Council of Defense was created in this state Governor Harding 
appointed Mr. Young as chairman of the council. No one, perhaps, did 
more to stamp out disloyalty than he did. He went about the entire 
state making patriotic speeches and encouraging men and women every- 
where to support the government in its war policies. This was not out 
of harmony with the entire course of his life, for he was reared in the 
home of loyal parents, his father and an older brother being soldiers 
in the Union Army during the war of the Rebellion. He was perhaps 
never more thrilled or thrilling than when talking about the “Old 
U. S. A.” Senator Young was one of the outstanding citizens of the 
state. He was fearless and capable and always a leader in any move- 
ment for the betterment of his state or nation. In his death the state 
has lost a great man. 


Curator Harlan then spoke as follows: 


This occasion will inspire us forever. 

Before passing title of these portraits to our Board of Trustees, I 
wish to present our guests to Chief Justice Evans who will speak for 
the board. 

In the almost twenty years of my service there have been nearly 
fifty occasions such as this within this building. Dignity, beauty, per- 
manence of meaning have become traditional of programs and per- 
formances. Audiences have been select without having been selected. 
The very spirit and genius of our state attends these ceremonies. 

‘Today these four addresses have struck our minds into a glow of 
admiration for the four men who for the moment seem again to live 
among us. Their nearest public associates in their best work in council 
and in forum—the lawmakers and officials of their best days — are 
here. But great as were these four public lives and devoted as was 
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their love for state and country, that greatness and devotion were de- 
rived from love of home. 

So I present as guests, first these lawmakers, these public associates. 
Then the families who were more in life’s meanings to these four men. 
Of the family of Senator Dolliver here are his companion, his son and 
namesake, and his two daughters. Of Senator Young’s, his two sons, 
one his namesake whose own son’s name is “Lafayette Young III.” 
Of Governor Garst’s, his daughter who painted his portrait. Of Sena- 
tor Cummins, here are his daughter and her son, and four of the five 
surviving sisters of the Senator. The presence of all these inspire us, 
and even under deep emotion they are inspired we hope, by this oc- 
casion. 

And finally, Judge Evans, I place these canvases with the sanction 
of these lawmakers and approval of these relatives and friends in 
your keeping. Mementoes they are of four noble lives, tokens of their 
common love of Iowa, they are appropriate monuments to their lasting 
fame. 

JUDGE EVANS’ ADDRESS 


The duty devolving upon me at this moment as trustee ex officio of 
the Historical, Memorial and Art Department of Iowa, is to me a great 
personal privilege. My heart leaps to these inspiring tributes that have 
been delivered to this great Iowa quartet. These men were the repre- 
sentatives fo an age; they were the leaders of an epoch. The epoch has 
passed; its day and its work is done. It was the epoch of the pioneer. 
I note that none of these great men, save Senator Young, was born in 
Iowa; and the Senator was born, so to speak, “on the trail.” They came 
from somewhere else. The pioneer was migrant. He came from some- 
where. His urge was for a “better country.” Sometimes he abode in it, 
when he found it; sometimes he pushed further on. God made the 
pioneer and equipped him with some of the attributes of the super-man, 
The ways of his going were pathless; whither he went, he broke his own 
road. Bridgeless rivers barred his way; but he crossed them. Great 
steeps, unscaled and unscalable, frowned down upon him; but he scaled 
them. 

In his going he was the captain of the covered wagon; and in his 
abiding, he was the rugged conqueror of the impossible. To my mind he 
was the personification of the poet’s vision of that Youth, who climbed 


the mountain to its top; that 


“Youth who bore mid snow and ice 
A banner with the strange device 
Excelsior.” 


I look about these walls, and the exclamation of my soul is: What 
a galaxy! Here is the gallery of the Pioneer. There he is; and there 


he is. Our brushes have painted him on the canvas and our chisels 
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have carved him in the stone. But portrait and statue are aloof. They 
have no embrace, nor grasp of hand. They have come into being out 
of the longing soul of the living, and are essentially the evidences of 
the deep seriousness with which the living cling to the personalities 
of the dead. . 

And so in obedience to this mysterious law of the soul, whereby the 
dead are embalmed in the affections of the living, and whereby death 
and life join hands in frindly clasp, I accept from your hands these 
precious memorials and I pledge you my sincere trust that the im- 
mortal State will appraise them and will preserve them in its gallery, 
as a sacred treasure forevermore. 


February 24 the association met at 10:00 a.m. Secretary Mott 
read a number of letters from members who regretted not being 
able to attend. Among them were Leslie M. Shaw, J. C. Milli- 
man, Frank F, Merriam, R. M. Wright, Milton K. Campbell, 
John H. Darrah, T. E. Johns, Henry Dayton, William G. Kerr, 
J. J. Crossley, F. P. Greenlee, D. D. Webster, F. O, Ellison, 
Oley Nelson, David L. Lyons, I. P. Bowdish, John L. Wilson, 
S T. Messervey, John E. Craig, Edward Boling, Irving B. Rich- 
man, J. I’. Clyde, John McAllister, H. L. Spaulding, Scott Skin- 
ner, John R. Cooper, E. M. Cassady, W. G. Ray, J. H. Trewin, 
David J. Palmer, A. N. Alberson, J. C. Beem, L. F. Potter, James 
E. Bruce, George E. Roberts, and E. W. Weeks. 

Letters were also received from the following who indicated 
their intention of attending, but who failed to come: Scott M. 
Ladd, George 'T. Baker, J. O. Kasa, Edwin Anderson, E. G. 
Moon, C. N. Jepson, George W. Crozier, and A. C. Hotchkiss. 

Secretary Mott then read the following list of members who 
have died during the past two years: 


Charles Fletcher Bailey, Sioux Co., Repr., 26, 27 G. A. 

Washington I, Babb, Washington Co., Repr., 20 G A. 

John Heron, Jefferson Co., Repr., 17 G. A. 

Dennis A. Lyons, Howard Co., Sen., 27, 28, 29, 30, 81 G. A. 

Joseph Mattes, Sac County, Repr., 29, 30, 31; Sen., 32, 33, 34, 35 G. A. 
Jacob Nabstedt, Scott County, Repr., 27 G. A, 

Joseph R. Reed, Pottawattamie Co., Sen, from Dallas Co., 11, 12 G. A. 
‘John B, Sullivan, Polk Co., Repr., 32, 33; Sen., 34, 35 G. A, 

C. A. Voelker, Dubuque Co., Repr., 26 G, A, 

Charles H. Wilson, Washington Co., Repr., 14 G. A. 

James L. Warren, Marion Co., Repr., 28, 29; Sen., 30, 81, 82 G. A. 
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A. J. Chantry Page Co., Repr., 15 G. A.; Mills Co., Repr., 22, 23 
G. A., Sen., 24, 25 G. A. 

William S. Allen, Van Buren Co., Repr., 25, 26 G. A.; Jefferson Co. 
and Van Buren Co., Sen., 33, 34 G. A. 

Theo C. Blume, Crawford Co., Repr., 27, 28, 40 G. A. 

Henry C. Brandes, Pottawattamie Co., Repr., 32, 33 G. A. 

A. L. Brooks, Audubon Co., Repr., 24 G. A. 

A. B. Cummins, Polk Co., Repr., 22 G. A. 

Wm. G. Dows, Linn Co., Repr., 27, 28 G. A. 

Robert A. Greene, Madison Co., Repr., 29, 30, 31 G. A. 

James D. Gamble, Marion Co., Repr., 11 G. A. 

Parley Finch, Humboldt Co., Repr., 25, 26; Sen., 27, 28 G. A. 

EK. M. Hertert, Shelby Co., Repr., 29 G. A. 

Lorin .N. Hays, Marion Co., Repr., 18 G. A. 

D. K. Harbert, Benton Co., Repr., 27, 28 G. A. 

J. F. Lavender, Calhoun Co., Repr., 26, 27 G. A. 

W. R. Lewis, Poweshiek Co., Sen., 27, 28 G. A. 

Cyrus L. Stratton, Montgomery Co., Repr., 28, 29 G. A. 

John R. Smith, Wright Co., Repr., 32, 33 G. A. 

Geo. W. Schee, O’Brien Co., Repr., 20, 21, 33, 34 G. A. 

R. W. Tirrill, Delaware Co., Sen., 18, 19 G. A. 

H. H. Willson, Washington Co., Repr., 30, 31 G. A. 

Charles A. Wise, Black Hawk Co., Repr., 28, 29, 30, 31 G. A. 


The following addresses were then delivered: 


THE PART OF THE LEGISLATOR IN THE BUILDING OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH 
By Sumiey Guimanpd 


I am proud and glad to be welcomed to membership in your honor- 
able body. To me service in the Senate was an exceedingly enjoyable 
experience. In my first two sessions, the Thirtieth and Thirty-first, 
while we were changing from the annual to biennial elections, the per- 
sonnel of the Senate remained the same. We quite naturally became 
more than usually intimate and learned to be 


“Toward each other’s faults a little blind 
And toward each other’s virtues very kind.” 


In the session of 1906 I was selected by Governor Herriott to address 
the Pioneer Lawmakers on behalf of the Senate. My subject at that 
time was, “The Commonwealth of Iowa.” I said among other things: 

“The problem of the best government involves the construction of 
such a system as will most effectually provide for the common defense 
and promote the general welfare with the least infringement of indi- 
vidual convenience, such an adjustment of the governmental machinery 
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as will lead the people to feel its presence and power not so much in 
its exactions and restraints as in the right it secures and the blessings 
it brings them. 

“The problem of the best society contemplates a condition in which 
all men must be free and equal, where there is no aristocracy except 
in the qualities of manhood itself, where, in short, all necessary means 
for the attainment of the best things in life are put into every willing 
hand and where the highest honors are within the reach of the humblest 
born. 

“Aye, taking the broad and ultimate view, what is the purpose of 
government? What is the mission of society? That some man may 
amass wealth? That another man may attain position? Certainly yes, 
as certainly no. The so-called practical man may see nothing more in 
them. But these are neither the hope of the philosopher nor the in- 
spiration of the patriot. The real lover of humanity finds in these two 
purposes mere means to an end—the attainment of a fully equipped 
and well-rounded manhood and womanhood — the perfection of charac- 
ter. And all government and society that interfere with or fall short 
of this high end are failures to the measure of such interference or 
shortage.” : 

Today I desire to speak briefly of the legislator and of his place and 
part in the building of the commonwealth. 

First of all, he is human like other people, with some tints of parti- 
sanship and some glints of environment. Secondly, he will have to deal 
with his fellow legislators, some of whom are imbued with small ambi- 
tions, over zealous for personal honors or influenced overmuch by pe- 
culiar constituencies. Thirdly, there are his own immediate constitu- 
ents, with their local interest and insistent demands, the fellows who 
in fairly close districts can say with some truth they sent him to Des 
Moines. 


To hold himself true in this situation, in these surroundings, to keep 
“The action faithful and the honor clear” 


he must weigh his conduct and determine his course by the ultimate 
result —its probable effect on the general welfare. He must feel at 
all times the urgent appeal of service for the state and be-keenly con- 
scious that his time, his talents his knowledge and experience are all 
committed and pledged to that service both by his innate integrity as 


a man and by his oath as a legislator. As he writes the laws he must — 


deal with the science of man and man, touching at once both govern- 


ment and society. He becomes a sort of rock on which may beat the 


greed, the pride, the passions of men, and again a sort of pivot on which 
may turn their welfare and security. With these responsibilities rest- 
ing upon him he needs high integrity, large information, sound judg- 
ment, ripe wisdom, all mingled with a broad tolerance for the opinions 
of his fellow legislator and a kindly consideration for the genuineness 
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and sincerity of his motives. He needs a conscience alert, a courage 
unfailing, a vision so clear of the greater and better state of tomorrow 
that he may sift out true patriotism and sound policy from selfish de- 
sign or doubtful policy, and so be able to stop at the line where the 
demands of ambition or unworthy private interest should give way 
to duty. For, let me emphasize by repetition, above his ambitious fellow 
member, his own over zealous constituent, even above and beyond his 
own preference and desire, as a sort of third and last call — when his 
vote is to be taken — must stand ever to the conscientious legislator the 
good name of his state and the true welfare of the people. And he has 
pledged himself to, he has sworn to protect the one and promote the 
other. 

And just as the artist or the sculptor does his best work only when 
he keeps his thought on the canvas or the marble and thinks not of the 
price his product may bring, so the legislator does his best work when 
he can look beyond the applause or the votes of the populace and keep 
his mind steadily on his service for the state. 

And here let me say that even the thoughtful legislator may tread 
on dangerous ground if he does not study well what may be and what 
may not be done by legislative enactment; in other words, the limits 
and bounds of legitimate legislation. 

There has grown up in these later days a widespread belief, shared 
by some legislators, that legislation is the cure-all for every imagined 
ill of the body politic. And so if there is unrest or uneasiness in the 
community instead of an immediate search among ourselves for the 
cause and the cure, we must rush off to Des Moines or Washington for 
the solution and the remedy. The natural result is a multiplicity of 
useless if not harmful laws. 

And yet it is always true that a community when wisely guided and 
undisturbed by demagogic utterance is happy and secure, not so much 
in its ordinances or laws as in the prevailing sense of public and private 
duty, the tenacity and vigor of its moral life, the average conception 
of individual responsibility. 

The influences that determine the weal of the state lie not all in the 
statutes. The law cannot indeed undertake to establish righteousness 
or enforce morals. It cannot tell a man what he shall think or what 
he shall be. It can in all of these respects say little more than “All 
hail!” or “Hands off.’ Moreover, there is always a wide range of in- 
dividual plan and purpose and conduct and conviction that can never 
be reached by any man made statute. There can be no effectual law . 
against jealousy or envy; no law to make men gentle or tolerant or 
truthful or sincere; to instill pure thoughts or wholesome ambitions; 
no law to compel charity, the hearty grip, the cheering smile, the word 
of sympathy, the manifestation of brotherly kindness and solicitude for 
fellowmen; no law to make the woman in the drawing room or the par- 
lor find a sister in the laundry or the kitchen; to make the man in the 
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director’s chair find a brother in the engine cab or on the hand car; 
aye, no statute to enforce thrift or economy, to stop the waste of our 
time, our energies and our money on the fads, the foibles and the fol- 
lies of our present day living. And yet these are the influences that tell 
upon life, that affect intimately and directly the peace, the happiness, 
aye, the welfare of the community. But no legislature that will ever 
assemble and no congress that will ever sit can control, provide for or 
settle these conditions. 

Notwithstanding these facts this is a field into which the legislator 
is frequently tempted to enter. It is within this field the demagogue 
plies his arts and inflames the people. Here in his heated imagination 
dwell the political spooks, and hobgoblins hold their nightly orgies. 


Let me now close with one of the final paragraphs of my address to ~ 


the Pioneer Lawmakers of 1906: 
“To be a worthy citizen of this great state is to bear a prouder title 
and one more significant and suggestive of the highest qualities of man- 


hood than to be a potentate, prince or king of any monarchy on earth. — 


And to be a participant in the making of her laws is to be the holder 
of a trust that none should take up with levity or pursue for a day 
without the devotion of all that is best and worthiest in his life.” 


ADDRESS 
By Perry ENnGie 


One by one, at the beckoning of the silent messenger, our comrades 
have passed through the gate to the land of the dead. We miss their 
presence and counsels. Out of the fifty members of the Senate of the 
Twenty-third General Assembly, I only know of one comrade that re- 
mains; that one is our worthy president, A. B. Funk. Among the 
crowned jewels are a Kirkwood, a Harlan, a Larrabee, a Dolliver, a 
Gear, a Carpenter, a Cole, a Weaver, a Gillette. So many others, too 
numerous to mention. These pioneers bore the flag triumphant even 
to the gates of the sunset. These pioneers were the good men that 
Milton pictures as “The ripe fruit our earth holds up to God.” The 
lives of such men are highly worthy of emulation. With my comrade 
pioneers, the morning of life has gone, the sombre shades of evening 
are gathering closely around us, we have heard the reveille at sunrise 
and listened to the tattoo of night. As the arrows of sunset lodged 
brightly on the tree tops, so I believe that somewhere the gates of light 
have opened wide for our departed comrades. 


“Somewhere the sun is shining 
Somewhere the song birds dwell.” 


We hope that our successors will honor us by excelling us; by giving 
the people the best of laws and the best of. government. May we con- 
secrate ourselves to that inspiring sentiment uttered by President Lin- 
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coln at Gettysburg “that government of, by and for the people may 
never perish from the earth.” 

I was a member of the Senate during the Twenty-third General As- 
sembly. It was the occasion of a famous deadlock that lasted two 
weeks before any organization could be made. A company of Zouaves 
from Chicago was waiting to assist in the inauguration of Governor 
Boies. Partisan feeling and the appetite for spoils was intense. I was 
elected to the Senate as an Independent and there were twenty-four 
Republicans and twenty-five Democrats. Lieutenant Governor Poyneer, 
Republican, was in the chair. 

Senator Parrott offered a resolution to proceed to the election of 
permanent officers. A vote was taken and I voted with the Republicans, 
the result being twenty-five to twenty-five. Lieutenant Governor Poy- 
neer voted aye. Senator Matt Parrott moved to proceed to the election 
of permanent officers. I nominated J. W. Cliff for permanent secre- 
tary. Democrats failed to make a nomination and refused to- vote on 
roll call. Then the secretary called the roll of absentees and still the 
Democrats refused to vote. The chair announced that there not being 
a majority no election was had. Sick members were carried in on 
stretchers and the excitement ran high. Some of my Democratic friends 


- accused me of being responsible for the deadlock. I replied, “Not I, 


but the senators who refuse to vote are responsible. I am voting at 
every call.” 

I steadfastly refused to enter the caucus of either party, realizing 
that twenty-four partisans could outvote one independent. The C. B. 
& Q. Democrats were in the saddle fighting railroad control, equal 
suffrage, and prohibition. 

One morning Senator Brower, a Republican, arose, his hand shaking 
like an aspen leaf, his voice trembling, and voted with the Democrats. 
Thus ended the famous deadlock. 

The Dubuque Times said of Senator Brower: “He certainly blun- 
dered, he cannot pose as a great economist to fire off at the very mo- 
ment victory was with the Republicans. He showed his narrowness 
and lack of party fealty.” 

' The world is evoluting and growing better. Let us have faith in 


justice. Some of us have seen human beings sold on the auction block. 


I hold in my hand a mortgage on a slave dated 1811. Only a few years 
ago the great state of Iowa was dividing profits with the saloon 
keepers by the mulct law. My bill enabling woman to vote was defeated 
in the Senate of the Twenty-third General Assembly. Once woman 
could not own the clothing that she was wearing. Today she cannot be 
a member of the legislature of Iowa. 


After these addresses there were several short talks of a remi- 
niscent character made by George M. Titus, R. G. Clark, George 
Van Houten, A. H. Davison and others. 
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Others who were present during some portions of sessions, 

: 1 KT 

although not mentioned in the proceedings, were George W. 
. T 

Clark, J. H. Henderson, Thomas Geneva, E. P. Barringer, W. 


O. Payne and R. L. Chase. 
W. C. McArthur read the following statement from Curator 


E. R. Harlan: 


The Honorable Pioneer Lawmakers’ Association, 
Historical Building. 
Gentlemen: 

A crisis in preserving priceless materials and property of the state 
(in the Historical Department) exists. I respectfully ask your con- 
sideration and disposition of it. ‘ 

Collection of records and archives, of newspaper files, books, pam- 
phlets, war relics, and treasures that people seem most to appreciate, 
must stop within a biennium unless display, storage and working facili- 
ties are provided. 

Civil War materials from the hands of the vanishing Grand Army 
and from their disbanding posts can not be saved for sheer want even 
of storage room. 

Car loads of World War materials captured in Europe by our men, 
shipped to America, freighted from Washington at our expense and 
housed in state property at Camp Dodge, is entitled to be seen in the 
Historical Building now. It was folly otherwise to have acquired, if not 
to have captured them. 

Nearly twenty years ago the Historical Building was constructed 
with the definite policy of temporarily housing the State Library (ex- 
cept its Law Division), and the Traveling Library, and of providing 
permanently for the administration for a quarter of a century of the 
Historical Department. 

Both the State Library and the Traveling Library have multiplied 
their beneficent service to the state, increased the bulk and value of 
their collections. The Medical Library has been founded and equipped. 
These can not yield an inch and no one should expect it. They ought 
to be afforded space in accordance with their merit. There is a con- 
genial impingement of their areas into the areas of the Historical De- 
partment. All extend into the area the public occupies. 

Success in acquiring historical materials the past twenty years pro- 


duces the dilemma. The large groups of legislative photographs, the | 


priceless portraits of leaders and benefactors of our preceding genera- 
tions and the products of the tastes and culture of our pioneer families 


overflow into corridors and are exposed to mischievous and vandal 


hands. Attics in the Capitol Building are crowded to the limit. 
Respectfully submitted, 
E. R. Haran, 
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Mr. McArthur then introduced the following resolutions: 


Whereas, The membership of this association when in service estab- 
lished and created the Historical Department of Iowa through the 
high and noble conception of their former member, the late Charles 
Aldrich, and authorized and provided the building in which the col- 
lections are housed and the administration carried out; 

Whereas, The expansion and growth both of the collections and ad- 
ministration has been one of the remarkable achievements of state ad- 
ministration through the past twenty years it, nevertheless, has been 
handicapped through lack of physical equipment during and since the 
World War; 

Whereas, The Curator of the Historical Department by way of stat- 
ing the situation has presented to this association a succinct finding 
of facts with respect to the crisis he confronts, which statement is at- 
tached to these resolutions, it is 

Resolved, That the association has heard with respect and considered 
with sympathy the facts as stated and the wishes expressed, and 

Resolved, That the valor and the achievement of Iowa citizenship 
of the past having been noticed and cared for so well in the past through 
the Historical Department, and the like qualities of our citizenship of 
the present and future being in need of equal if not greater attention, 
it is 

Resolved, That the association accept and approve the statement of 
the Curator and direct its secretary to communicate the same with 
these resolutions to the House and Senate of the Forty-second General 
Assembly, with the urgent request that they be seriously considered, 


On Mr. McArthur’s motion, seconded by George H. Van 
Houten, the resolutions were adopted. 

The Committee on Nominations reported as follows: Presi- 
dent, H. W. Byers; Vice president, George W. Clarke; Secretary, 
David C. Mott. Vice presidents by districts: First—H. O. 
Weaver, Wapello; Second—lIrving B. Richman, Muscatine; 
Third—J. C. Beem, Waterloo; Fourth—R. T. St. John, Rice- 
ville; Fifth—R. G. Cousins, Tipton; Sixth—Perry Engle, New- 
ton; Seventh—Oley Nelson, Slater; Kighth—George S. Allyn, 
Mt. Ayr; Ninth—L. F. Potter, Harlan; Tenth—J. L. Kamrar, 
Webster City; Eleventh—E. C. Roach, Rock Rapids. Execu- 
tive Committee, H. W. Byers, George M. Titus, David C. Mott, 
Emory English, and E. D. Chassell. 

The report was adopted. The. president, vice president, and 
secretary were made the publishing committee. The session then 
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adjourned to meet on the second floor of the State House at 
1:30 Pp. M. 

At 2:00 p. m. the members of the association were conducted 
into the hall of the House of Representatives as the guests of 
the Forty-second General Assembly. Lieutenant Governor Clem 
fF. Kimball and A. B. Funk presided jointly. An address of 
welcome was made by Senator Lloyd Ellis and a reply by H. W. 
Byers, after which the formal address of the occasion was deliv- 


ered by Burton E. Sweet, as follows: 
EARLY PIONEERS OF IOWA 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the General Assembly, and members of 
the Pioneer Lawmakers’ Association of Iowa: 

At the outset I wish to express to you my profound appreciation for 
the compliment that you have paid me in calling upon me to address 
you upon this occasion. 

As I look about me today I realize that nothing in this world can 
pause or stay, that there is unceasing change everywhere, and that this 
fundamental principle applies to men as well as events. Time is a 
great leveler, and it takes a very unusual man to be thought of or even 
spoken of one hundred years after his death. Not a member that served 
with me in this House twenty-seven years ago is a member of the pres- 
sent assembly. Some of the men I associated with then in public life 
have held high positions of trust and confidence in our state and nation. 
Some of them have been judges, governors, congressmen, senators, and 
members of the cabinet of the president of the United States. Some 
of them have succumbed to the ravages of disease and have gone to the 
Undiscovered Country. Some of them have returned to the ordinary 
walks of life, and have taken an active part in the affairs of their com- 
munities and counties, and have given of their best to the worthy citi- 
zenship of the state. Some of them were lawyers, doctors, farmers, 
artisans, and business men. All of them have played their parts well, 
and have contributed in no small degree to our present standing, 
achievements, and glory as one of the leading commonwealths of the 
nation. 

Towa, as a state, is unusually favored by way of location, soil, climate 
and resources. The other day I read in Holy Writ of the Garden of 
Eden. It is described as being a place where every tree and herb grew 
that was pleasant to the sight of man and good for food. It is also 
recorded that a river flowed through the Garden, which was divided 
into four heads or sources. It is described as an ideal spot for the 
abode of man. That such a place did exist on the earth at one time, 
the Bible is abundant proof. Where it existed is lost in the night of 
antiquity. Even tradition cannot assist us in finding it, As to where it 
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is located, scientists are silent. Theologians long ago have abandoned 
looking for it. They now say, “We know it did exist, but just when 
and where it existed we do not know and neither are we concerned, for 
when it existed and where it existed does not now enter into the salva- 
tion of man.” 

By a strang coincident, a few days ago, I picked up a book written 
by Agassiz, the great naturalist and thinker, and to my surprise I read 
the following: 

“First born among the continents, though so much later in culture 
and civilization, than some of more recent birth, America, so far as her 
physical history is concerned, has been falsely denominated the new 
world. Hers was the first dry land lifted out of the waters; hers the 
first shores washed by the ocean that enveloped all the earth besides; 
and while Europe was represented only by islands rising here and there 
above the sea, America already stretched one unbroken line of land 
from Nova Scotia to the far west.” 

After I read this, I began to do a little thinking on my own hook. 
I reasoned that the Garden of Eden could not have been located in Asia 
or on the banks of the wandering Nile. Neither could it have been 
located in Europe or any of the small islands of the sea, Then I re- 
membered that it was written in Holy Writ that the waters were gath- 
- ered together in one place. That the dry land appeared and that the 
Garden of Eden was upon that dry land. I reasoned then that if the 
Garden of Eden was upon the first dry land, it must have been located 
upon the North American continent. 


Having located it upon this continent, I began to look for evidence 
to determine if possible, just where it was on this continent. I glanced 
in the pages of Holy Writ and I found that a river ran through the 
Garden of Eden and thence it was parted and became divided into 
four heads or sources. I also read that one of these rivers compassed 
a land where there was gold. That one of the rivers branched to the 
east. I began to study the map of the United States. I saw the Mis- 
sissippi River. I saw the three great tributaries, the Missouri, the 
Platte, and the Ohio. The conclusion was irresistible that it was located 
in the Mississippi Valley. The Missouri which finds its source in the 
Rocky Mountains and which compasses great gold fields, the Ohio which 
branches off to the far east and finds its source in the Alleghanies, 
are evidently two of the rivers. I knew then it must be in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, and I asked myself, “Where in the Mississippi Valley?” 

I knew it must be a place where trees, herbs and vegetation grew 
in abundance. It must have a healthful and invigorating climate. It 
must be a place upon which nature had showered the bounties of 
heaven. It must be a place lit by the smile of God. 

I then turned my attention to Iowa. Iowa! Magnificent Iowa! 
Bounded by two mighty rivers! Surely, if there ever was a spot es- 
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pecially prepared for the abode of man, it is right here in our own 
native state. 

We have a soil from two to four feet in depth which is not excelled 
anywhere in the world. We have less waste land than any other state 
in the Union. We have building rock strewn all over our farms in 
just the right amount to meet the demands of building purposes. A 
part of our state is underlaid with coal to supply us with fuel. Each 
season our farms are covered with waving golden grain and with 
corn fields as far as the eye can reach. And we behold each season 
cattle grazing on our thousand hills. Is it any wonder, then, that stand- 
ing here in the presence of all these resources, with all these evidences 
of prosperity, of happiness, of thrift and enterprise about me, that I 
would naturally draw the conclusion that Iowa is and was the Garden 
of Eden? 

I have indulged in this little bit of pleasantry to bring forcibly to 
your minds the advantages that we enjoy as a state by way of loca- 
tion, climate, and resources, and the immeasurable blessings that should 
naturally flow to a people so providentially favored, 

The development and settlement of Iowa, the center of a great na- 
tion; the development and settlement of the Mississippi Valley, now 
the granary of the world; in short, the reclaiming of the West! How 
boundless the theme, how inspiring the subject! The rapidity with . 
which the change has been wrought, the stupendous character of the 
transition that has taken place in the last seventy years can scarcely 
be compassed by the imagination of man in its wildest flights. It was 
an extraordinary migration, You may search the pages of history in 
vain to find a single parallel. 

In order that we may get a just conception of what it meant to settle 
this great state, we must study the lives and characters of the men 
and women who participated in that settlement and spent their lives 
in assisting in the development of this territory. We must go with 
them to their huts and log cabins, with their dirt floors. We must go 
with them on to their farms, and seat ourselves at their firesides. We 
must live again the lives that they lived. We must endure the hardships 
and privations that they endured. We must sympathize with them in 
their sufferings and rejoice with them in their triumphs. We must be 
with them each morning at the rising of the sun. We must be with 
them at noonday as they partake of their frugal fare. We must be with 
them each evening as the sun sinks to rest in the western heavens. We 
must look in upon them during the long winter evenings and behold 
father, mother, sister and brother at the family fireside. We must be- 
hold them in the winter's fiercest storms when the boreal blasts sweep 
down from the North, and the blizzards rage. We must behold them 
when the summer’s sunshine bathes all in a resplendent light. 

As I stand here today in the Capitol building of Iowa, located in the 
heart of the nation, I cannot help but exclaim, what a magnificent 
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story to tell is the settlement and development of this great common- 
wealth! A story of courage, of self-denial, of frugality, of enterprise, 
of enthusiasm, which challenges the admiration of all the sons of men. 
Surely here is an example for civilized man in all succeeding ages to 
emulate and follow. Surely here is a scene for painters and_ poets. 
And as the mind dwells upon the scene the imagination kindles at the 
retrospect and we are transported back to the time less than one hun- 
dred years ago, when this whole territory was a vast unexplored and 
uninhabited wilderness. A land, so to speak, fresh from the hand of 
the Infinite. A land where white man had never trod before. Here was 
a vast area of land that slept for centuries untouched by civilized man. 

The morning sun rose for thousands of years daily and its beams 
gilded naught but a boundless expanse of rolling prairies, covered in 
winter by snow and sleet and in summer billowed by waving grass 
which resembled the waves of a mighty ocean. Here in this very state 
of ours at that time, along the banks of our rivers, roamed herds of 
American bison. Here the deer and antelope bounded at will. - Here, 
at the lonely midnight hour the coyotes set up their dismal yell. Here 
“the rank thistle nodded in the wind, and the wild fox dug his hole un- 
seared.” Here the smoke from the wigwams of the American Indian 
rose heavenward each morning and evening, and was lost in the blue 
dome of the azure sky. Here in autumn time the prairie fires raged 
at will, yet molested not a single white man. ‘Here rivers rolled on in 
solemn silence to the sea, but they turned not a spindle. Not a city, 
not a village, not a church, not a single‘house or schoolhouse stood upon 
the banks of our streams. Our soil had never felt the enlivening touch 
of the plowshare. The sparce timber that skirted the banks of our 
rivers showed no signs of the woodsman’s ax, or gave any evidence of 
civilized man. Everywhere was unrestrained nature. 

As I stand here in imagination, in this great wilderness, hundreds 
of miles from civilization, surrounded on every hand by a magnificent 
solitude, profound, unspeakable, a dead calm seems all the world con- 
tained. It is the Universe. Lo! As I stand here I am aware of an in- 
expressible premonition that something momentous is about to happen. 
I harken and I hear a distant sound as of the rush and roar of mighty 
waters. As I listen, I can hear the tramp, tramp, tramp of the army 
of civilization, as it is sweeping westward toward the setting sun. I look 
about me, and I behold the terror stricken face of the Red Man. He 
gazes for a moment toward the east as if in defiance. Then looks hur- 
riedly about him, and for a moment he gazes out across the land that 
we now inhabit, wraps his blanket about him, bids a last farewell to his 
happy hunting ground, the graves of his ancestors, and flees hopelessly 
and swiftly westward before the onward march of civilization. His dis- 
appearance reminds me of the flight of wild birds in their mad rush 
before the oncoming, the awe inspiring storm. I see the American 
bison, deer, and antelope fleeing as it were, from the wrath of man. 
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They and civilized man cannot long inhabit the same territory. I look 
again, and I see the great army of civilization on its triumphant march 
across the states now known as Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Illinois. I see the covered wagons as they cross the 
Mississippi River and slowly make their toilsome journey into Iowa 
and invade our prairies. I see them felling trees on the banks of our 
streams. I see them in their scattered settlements along our rivers. I 
behold civilized man contending with crude conditions. I see them 
battling with their privations. I see them in all their primitiveness. 
I behold them laying the foundations of a mighty inland empire, and 
above it all and through it all it seems to me that I can see the hand 
of God directing the great course of events. 

That applies to my ancestors, and your ancestors, and to you whose 
locks have been silvered by time. Many of your fathers, many of you, 
left the land of your childhood, the homes of your fathers, and the 
tombs of your ancestors and settled in splendid Iowa. Many of you 
came from countries across the sea. 


I look again, and where once was all solitude, and a vast wilderness 
I behold fields of waving golden grain, corn fields extending as far as 
the eye can reach. I see towns and cities springing up like the flowers 
of the tropics. I see great lines of railroads constructed across our 
prairies, bringing the markets of the world to our very door. I see 
inventions leap like magic from the brains of men. I see the sturdy 
pioneers take part in a great Civil War for the preservation of the 
Union and the Flag. I see telephone and telegraph lines constructed 
connecting us with the peoples of every civilized country. I see the state 
filled with horseless chariots, which run like lightning. I see flying 
machines like white-winged ships sailing the ocean of the sky. I hear 
mysterious voices emanating from thousands of radios throughout the 
land. I see the wilderness turned into a blooming, fruitful garden. I see 
a new country, settled with steam and electricity, and where once was 
desolation and dreariness, I behold schools and books, and colleges, 
and universities and churches. I see factories and workshops filled with 
contented workmen. I behold order brought out of chaos. I behold the 
establishment of township, municipal and state governments, based upon 
the consent of the governed. I witness the convening of legislative 
assemblies, and constitutional conventions, and the formation of repre- 
sentative government. I behold the establishment of courts and tribu- 


nals of justice. I behold thousands of happy homes. I behold the faces 
of millions of free men and women. 


I am proud of the fact that my ancestors took part in the develop- 
ment of this country. My mother was born in the state of Vermont, 
and my father in Ohio. They came to Iowa in 1867. My father’s people 
came from the state of Massachusetts. And their tombstones are like 
milestones along the highway of our national development, as the mighty 
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tide of immigration rolled westward toward the setting sun, and our 
nation swept on to empire and to greatness. I rejoiced that they lived 
in an extraordinary age, and were early pioneers. 

The early pioneers of Iowa were not attracted hither by the lure of 
gold, wealth, station or power. They were not imbued with the spirit 
of conquest or the acquisition of dominions. They came here to estab- 
lish homes for themselves and their children. They were actuated by the 
highest motives of conscience, of parental duty, and religious respon- 
sibility. They looked upon the home as sacred and the prime unit of 
representative government. There is nothing just like it, or more 
heroic, in all history. 

They were not ignorant of political institutions, civil liberty, and the 
teachings of christianity. Everything was civilized but the physical 
world about them. Within their hearts, brains and souls, they contained 
in substance all that the ages have done for human government. They 
possessed an indomitable courage and perseverance. They were inde- 
pendent and self-reliant. They were imbued with the spirit that ac- 
tuated the early settlers of this country. They were filled with admira- 
tion for the deeds and the characters of their forebears. They had the 
advantages of being familiar with the traditions, examples and experi- 
ences of two hundred years of pioneering on this continent. Their con- 
ception of governmental institutions was in accord with the founders 
of the republic. They had a keen sense of right and wrong, and believed 
in the equality of all men before the law, regardless of position, power 
or wealth. They believed in the principles of liberty, justice, and 
equality advocated by the fathers. They asked no special favors from 
the state or nation, and they expected none. All they demanded was 
that the government protect them in their liberties and property, and 
guarantee to them an equal opportunity and chance in the race of life. 

The pioneer lawmakers in drafting our State Constitution and in for- 
mulating our early laws, kept in mind the fundamental principles of 
government, set forth in the Federal Constitution. They realized that 
they were not establishing a business concern when they drafted our 
State Constitution, and gave us the form of state government under 
which we live. They adhered at all times to the doctrine “Render unto 
business the things that pertain to business, and unto government the 
things that pertain to government.” 

Let us have faith in Iowa. Let us remember that we live in an agri- 
cultural state. That agriculture must have its place in the sun. That 
notwithstanding that fact all the various interests of the state are in- 
separably bound together. That industries cannot succeed if the laborer 
is poorly paid. That transportation cannot prosper if agriculture de- 
clines. All of the various interests of this state must be considered, 
“for the benefit of one is the benefit of all, and the neglect of one is 
the neglect of all.” 

The early pioneers are fast passing into the shadows of the eternal 
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night. Their course on earth will soon be run. Who could ask for a 
more glorious existence than they experienced? Who would wish that 
they had lived in another age, or in a different clime? To be sure they 
toiled, but they were not slaves or vassals. They were free but they did 
not live unto themselves alone. They ruled, but they were not tyrants 
or despots. They endured hardships and privations, but they were not 
overcome; they were triumphant. The prairies were desolate and dreary 
at times, but they experienced a touch of nature vouchsafed to but few. 
They were influenced and educated by cloud and star, by storm and 
sun, and every winding stream. The absolutism and equality of nature 
became a part of their very being and mental makeup. Their deduc- 
tions and conclusions on matters of statecraft were usually sound for 
they were brought in daily contact with the inexorable laws of nature. 
They reasoned naturally from cause to effect, and consequently they 
discerned man’s true relation to man, and dealt largely with funda- 


mentals of government. They transmitted to us a great inheritance. 


Let us then admonish those who shall rise to fill our places in the long 
line of generations yet to come, to follow in the footsteps of the early 
pioneers, to be guided by their precepts and governed by their examples. 

Let them draw inspiration from the lives and characters of the early 
pioneers who dedicated their services to the founding of homes and 
the establishment of representative government in the state of Iowa— 
the best form of government yet devised by the mind of man. 

If they do all these things the doctrines and sentiments of a Lenine 
and Trotsky will not gain a foothold on our soil. If they do all these 
things a Mussolini cannot rise in their state or nation to subvert our 
liberties and dominate our government. 

We welcome future generations to the great state of Iowa. We 
welcome them to the inheritance which has been ours to enjoy. We 
welcome them to the benefits of good government. We welcome them 
to our fertile soil and verdant prairies, that they may share with us in 
the fruits of honest toil and the just rewards of agriculture. “We wel- 
come them to the treasures of science and the delights of learning.” 
We welcome them to our homes in agricultural Iowa. We welcome them 


to the innumerable blessings of husbandry and the joys and delights 


which are to be found in the Garden of Eden. 


Informal speeches then followed by Senators F. C. Gilchrist 
and C. F. Johnston and Representatives E. A. Grimwood and 
Francis Johnson on behalf of the joint assembly, and by George 
M. Titus, E. D. Chassell, and Shirley Gilliland on behalf of the 
association. E, R. Zeller, who was an assistant secretary of the 


House in 1884 and a member in 1909 and 1911, then spoke, after 
which the joint assembly adjourned. 


* 


BACKGROUNDS OF INDIAN TRADITIONS 


In the period of the removal of the Indian tribes from Illinois 
and Wisconsin to the west of the Mississippi River both business 
and religion were working at cross purposes. Gen. Joseph M. 
Street, while sub-Indian agent at Prairie du Chien, had been in- 
dispensable to maintaining the alliance of the Winnebagoes with 
Black Hawk in 1832. His influence with the Winnebagoes was 
established through his deep religious nature and his consequent 
sympathy. He induced the Rev. David Lowry, a consecrated 
minister of the Presbyterian faith, to accept the post as mission- 
ary to the Winnebagoes, and for his service there was established 
on the Yellow River, as also on Turkey River, both in pursuit of 
the treaty with the Winnebagoes in 1832, buildings and equip- 
ment for effectual religious and educational work. 

General Street was transferred to the agency of the Sac and 
Fox nation first at Rock Island, then removing with the Indians 
and continuing in the service until he died at the Agency, now 
in Wapello County, Iowa. 

We present a letter General Street indited to Reverend Lowry, 
which is the best index to a number of obscure transactions in 
respect to the treaties with both the Winnebagoes and Sacs and 
Foxes settling them upon lands now in Iowa and for the relin- 
quishment of their claims thereon. 

Rock Island! 7 Nov. 1836. 


Dear Brother, 

You must excuse my negligence as a correspondent, not entirely 
though because I have been busy or my mind too much engaged on 
other subjects, for truth compels me to confess that such apology can- 
not in justice be made, & yet my duties and necessary engagements 
you must know, from what has been effected here wich the Indians 
under my charge, have been great; but out of your friendship for me. 
I once thought to shelter myself under this cover,—but when I looked 
at it, I could not feel to do it, though the heart is ever prone to seek 
shelter under some refuge, and I can only praise the Lord for saving 
me from this, as I hope his grace has & will yet save me from many 
more sins and inniquities, for it is only in his strength I can hope to — 
stand in the day and hour of temptation. Frequently your letters, and 


1We follow the style in punctuation, spelling, and capitalization used by 
General Street.—Editor. 
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their deep import, have risen unbidden in my mind, and as frequently 
I have said I will attend to bro. Lowry soon—TI have not time just 
now —and have passed on in some other employment. My wife has 
again and again enquired,— “have you written bro. —— No-— why do 
you ask —“only give my love to him & sister L,” and the last enquiry, 
made yesterday evening, she ended by saying, “why do you not write 
bro. L.” —I replied, because I do not know what to write — what to say 
to his enquiries, or how I ought to act in the present state of the Indian 
affairs, and in my own situation. Do not consider me tedious in these 
little particulars, it is to explain to you my own deep purplexities that 
I have entered into these details, I wish to do what is right in the sight 
of Heaven, if grace shall be given me, for if left to myself I cannot 
hope to do ought that is pleasing to God. 

In my first efforts to improve the condition, and ameliorate the situa- 
tion of the Winnebagoes, I was influenced by ardent desires to enable 
them to become a civilised people and to imbibe the truth of the Gospel, 
mingled with a desire to be the instrument of effecting this change,— 
not alone — but the active agent who had commenced it. Possibly my 
selfish pride in this respect, is to be corrected, and that hence great 
and unforeseen difficulties have flowed in upon the attempt. Under - 
this feeling I have laboured since 1833, and it seems difficult to dismiss it. 

I have been deeply weighing all you urge in relation to my return, 
and the providences that seem to be clearing away the difficulties that 
have held back the improvement of the Winnebagoes, and hope is in- 
duced that the Indians may yet be saved from destruction. Yet I am 
almost afraid again to throw myself in the breach, to endeavour to 
arrest a ruin into which they seem to be completely deluded. Since 
1833, the Sec. of War, acting under the influence of Rolette Douseman 
and their friends, has so completely thwarted my benevolent plans for 
the benefit of the Indians, and harrassed me with petty complaints, and 
the suspension of accounts for singular and unusual reasons, that they 
have, with occurrences in my own family, pecuniarily embarrassed me, 
and caused me to sell some very valuable real estate below in Illinois. 
Now I am nearly dependant upon my salary, upon which, the moving 
situation in which I have been kept for more than 2 years has com- 
pelled me to live entirely, making nothing on a Farm to help me on;— 
and my stock has been broke up, and is almost a dead loss. Here I 
had to buy 2 milch cows at 25$ each, and of all the cattle carried over 
to Yellow River, have never yet received one cent. Many things that 
were useful to me were left in my hurried departure, and some for- 
gotten — they have been sold at a loss for mere nominal prices and I 
now have to replace them at high rates. One article—a small stove 
was sold to Mr. Gilbert for 16$ I believe, I sent for it not knowing he 
care as it was on credit —if the price was given up — but could not 
get it and sent to St Louis and replaced by giving 32$ for a stove & 
pipe of 15 feet. I mention these things to enable you to see I am now 
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so much depressed that I feel at a loss to determine between my duty 
to my family and my duty towards the Indians — for except yourself, 
and sister L. in the deepest affliction, and under pecuniary embarrass- 
ment none have administered to me, that I had fondly believed, would 
have done so from motives of Christian love and personal gratitude. 
But I hint not at these things but to you—and not even to you, only 
as drawn out by the subject and the circumstances. Under a view of 
all these things, is it my duty to come? And if yes—Is it a duty to 
leave my wife whose situation you know must be viewed as delicate, 
and come this Winter? Rest assured, dear brother, I wish to do all 
that I can for the Indians, and if I can do them any good without ruin 
to my family, I am ready, and willing to come. 

The Sacs & Foxes through my instigation, asked for Farming ad- 
vantages, and were refused, and even the way in which it was denied 
was unfavourable to the plans of civilization, the change being oper- 
ated by another influence. Yet I wished it in any shape. The Gov.r 
could not grant it without diminishing the annuities which the adverse 
interest was able to prevent. And the Gov.r has imbibed all the hostile 
feelings that interested Traders have ingeniously arrayed against every 
thing calculated to lessen the annuities in “Specie.” The Traders look 
at the Ind. annuities as belonging to them and make all their calcula- 
tions accordingly, with much more certainty than a Merchant can 
count on his customers. This is not speculation—#it is fact that has 
passed under my personal knowledge. But these Indians are vastly 
different from the Winnebagoes — greatly superior in every respect — 
but have a Trader, of more liberal and extensive views than the Winne- 
bagoes, yet those views all tend to his own pecuniary interest still. 
His enmity to God, and love of ambition, also act against all attempts 
to Christianise the Indians; and the hold that he and the Interpreter 
(who is his factotum) have on the Indians—and the way in which it 
is kept up, will render it difficult in their lifetime to do anything in-a 
religious point of view wth the Sacs & Foxes. He won’t sell them 
Sprits except in the interior of their country, and these, sparingly. 
He does all in his power to prevent drinking amongst the Indians, and 
urges the distructive effects upon them, and he won’t keep it at his, 
store to sell them. What he has is in his House—and occasionally 
he will give one or two drinks—no temperance agent could be more 
urgent to them to refrain. This he explains is his interest —if they 
drink they loose their Blankets, Guns, traps, clothes & health, and fre- 
quently their lives. This is a dead loss to him. A naked Ind. with no 
Gun or traps, can’t be expected to hunt to any advantage and his state 
of health also renders him listless and inactive. If he dies all he had 
got is lost, and the profits on the farm of a good hunter. Every year 
amongst drinking Indians sees a large loss by deaths of the best 
hunters, and a failure to pay by naked hunters who sold their Blankets 
and Guns for drink, and with difficulty procured enough to keep them 
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alive including roots and half starvation. By selling goods of a su- 
perior quality at a moderate profit, he secures the confidence of the 
Indians who see he does not try to exact upon them, and the sale is as 
a cash sale. The Comp.ny who supply him know that once a year in 
the summer he will get 27,000$ in cash and that he will send it by the 
first S. B. just as he gets it to them, and they are glad to sell him low 
all he wants. He knows the moment the Agent hands the money to the 
Inds. he will get the whole 27,090$ handed over to him, and he to secure 
it deals so fairly and liberally, and is so kind to them in all wis inter- 
course that they see he is their friend and will deal no where else. 
A few small accounts:are made in the year at a distance by some In- 
dians — these he pays, taking occasion to shew them by the accounts 
(which they bring) how much cheaper he would sell them the same arti- 
cles of better quality (for all his goods ar[e] of best quality)—By this 
course of conduct, he has gained an unbounded influence over the 
Indians, who are convinced he loves them better than any white man 
in the world, and they will not lightly act different from his wishes. 
All this is from self interested motives — yet the Indians are benefitted 
by it, if he would leave them free in religion. But he appears like his 
master — mad against God. He argues that it is “cruel” very cruel’ to 
meddle with the religious belief of the Indians. They have the religion 
handed down from their Fathers — they are happy and let them alone — 
in their peace. It is in vain to urge their error —he believes nothing 
himself — and even would, it would seem be gratified never to hear of 
religion or a God himself, and esteems their ignorance of the Christian 
Religion a blessing not lightly to be removed. Under this view of the 
situation of the Sacs & Foxes their case seems hopeless to man, but 
nothing is impossible with God, is the assurance of him who spoke as 
never man spoke, and let not frail mortality presume to set bounds to 
the power and goodness of God. 

I have entered upon much you may deem irrelivant to the subject 
of your letter, and possibly it is so but I wished to let you see the pe- 
culiarity of my situation. For these Indians appear greatly attached 
to me, and their Trader and Interpreter profess and act as my per- 
sonal friends. I feel confident the S. & F. would even submit to have 
an amount equal to my salary paid me out of their annuities sooner 
than I should leave them, if such a measure was required, and hearing 
I purposed leaving them to go to Prairie de Chien, they had a talk 
with me on the subject and solicited me not to leave them. I would 
come under no obligation, merely replying I would give them notice if 
I did determine to go, and give them a talk on the subject. Their ob- 
ject no doubt in stipulating in the late Treaty to be paid on the Treaty 
ground opposite Rock Island for ten years, was to retain me, for I had 
paid to them, that if I was directed to go a distance off the Mississippi 
to live in their country, I should go to Prairie du chien. And directly 
after they asked Govr. Dodge to make their annuities payable for 10 
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years at the place where they signed the Treaty. If Mr. D. was out of 
the way —I have no fear of being able to get a school amongst the S. 
& F°S. But it will be difficult to do it, unless he can be changed. I now 
look for another sale of land by these same Inds. in not more than 2 
years tho’ now they think they will never sell another foot. The pressure 
of the white settlements, the lawless violence of the fronteir Setters, and 
the growing imaginary wants of the Indians, will induce them to ask 
to sell and move back. 

The foregoing will give you to see the true situation of these Inds — 
who retain much of the untamed, wild savage character, and greater 
freedom from the vices of the whites, than the Winnebagoes, Sioux or 
Menominees. And will enable you also to see how I am circumstanced 
in relation to them & the Winnebagoes, in relation to their benefit, and 
the duties I owe to a large and peculiarly situated family. 

Now of the Winnebagoes and my return.—An all wise providence, has 
freed them from some individuals who appeared determined to use them 
for their own pecuniary interest, regardless of the happiness, or even 
existence of the Indians, at a moment when I apprehended an attempt 
would be made to induce them to ask the destruction of the School & 
Farm, and to be thrown completely into the deadly grasp of the powers 
who only soothe in order more surely to destroy them. This then would 
seem to be an opening of an all wise providence for the true friends of 
the Indians to come forward to their resque from ruin.—But how?— 

I have no doubt bro. Benson would join his strength to ours, for 
the cause is the same —it is for the same Master we gird on our ar- 
mour — and I trust, the influence of his Spirit in whose name we hoist 
the banner; would cause us to harmonise in opinion, and unite in exer- 
tions, to break down the influence that is so successfully wielded to 
the destruction of the poor Indians, and then to build up the ruins of 
Zion amongst them. I say I have no fear but what missionary aid would 
be freely extended, yet how is it to be used, and how can I aid it? I 
obtained an extensive and powerful influence over the Winnebagoes, and 
the provisions made for the education and civilization of the Indians in 
the Treaty of 1832, was the beginning of a series of experiments which 
I purposed to be made under missionary direction for the improvement 
and gradual amelioration of the Indians; bringing them under the 
teachings of the ministers of God, and throwing open to them the Gospel 
of grace. You will witness for me, that my first effort after the ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty, was to obtain the denied Missionary aid. I did not 
even hope, scarcely, that you from your then situation could be brought 
to make the sacrifice, but from my acquaintance, and full confidence in 
you as a servant of God, I wrote you desiring you to take up the case 
— consider its importance—and use your efforts to send some person 
suited to the duties —if you could not engage in it yourself. You at 
once entered into the same exciting views of the subject, and deter- 
mined to make the sacrifice yourself, and came immediately on, But 
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just previous to your coming, the enemies of the Indians commenced 
their opperations against the plans for the benefit of the Indians, and 
shortly after upon me as the originator of those plans — and under the 
countenance of the Sec. of War have succeeded in nearly rendering me 
a beggar, and so trammelling and embarrassing the School and Farm, 
as to cripple their usefulness and threaten their destruction. 

Some of those who “troubled” the work, and seemed to meditate the 
destruction of all Missionary effort to awaken the Indians to a knowl- 
edge of God have been “removed”,— yet two are remaining whose in- 
fluence is more to be dreaded than those who are gone; and without 
som means can be devised to opperate upon the Indians so as to release 
them from the heavy bondage of these men I have little hope of suc- 
css in any attempts to ameliorate the deplorable situation of the Winne- 
bagoes. At this time Douseman corresponds with the officers of the 
Ind. Department at Washington, who impart to him all their plans and 
those submitted by their Agent at Prairie du Chien, and suffer him to 
intermeddle with the management of the Winnebagoes, and in my case 
to influence the removal of the Agent to another place and to other 
tribes. Besides I do not know of an Interpreter not under their in- 
fluence. The measures of the Sec. of War in relation to myself have, 
tended to break down my influence with the Winnebagoes, and to build 
up the Traders, to destroy the benefits that might have have arisin to 
the Indians by the faithful administration of the benevolent stipula- 
tions in the Treaty of 1832, and from necessity to throw the Inds. at 
the mercy of R. & D. who could starve them into any terms they de- 
sired. Without an Interpreter, how is it possible for me to do any- 
thing with the Winnebagoes? Or if I can get an Interpreter, will he 
be free from the influence of these men with only 300$ pr. ann? They 
generally expect to pay from 5 to 800$. There are so many difficulties 
presented to my mind apart from myseif and my own pecuniary diffi- 
culties that I need not have adverted to them, tho’ candour makes it 
necessary that I state all to you. 

Should you on a view of the whole ground, think it my duty to re- 
turn, and that good can be done,— say so, and I will set all my powers 
to work, to effect it, and ask God to help me in the prosecution of 
the work of endeavoring to save a remnant of these wretched peoples in 
conjunction with brother Benson and yourself. Such though is the 
situation of my family that I would not leave this winter, or remove 
them. I could only make a visit to Genl. Dodge, Prairie du chien, and 
the School, and return here & remain till Spring. In this, I could cor- 
rect Govr. Dodges opinions in relation to the School and Farm, and 
convince him of the propriety of enabling the Agent to take the Winne- 
nee out of the hands of the Traders. That the peace and safety of 

rontier and the welfare of the Inds. requires, their removal to the 
West of the Mississippi, as speedily as possible, and the early expendi- 
ture of all the Farming stipulations to enable the Inds. to live. And 
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in the Spring if the denied appropriation were made, I would come 
up to remain. 

The points to be obtained are these;—1 To get a good Interpreter 
free from the influence of the Traders or their friends. 2 To get Gov. 
Dodge to visit the School and Farm, to convince him of their import- 
ance to the welfare and improvement of the Indians; and to induce him 
to write on to that effect to Washington. 3 To unite all the missionary 
efforts in support of these measures, and the Agent against the Traders. 

If you can point me to the first, and enable me to be secured in the 
3rd — I believe I can succeed in the 2nd if Gov. Dodge can be prevailed 
upon to visit the School with me. 

Then it resolves itself into this conclusion — If under all the circum- 
stances, taken together, you believe I ought to return, and an Inter- 
preter can be had for 300$ per ann. I will consent to apply to to Goy. 
Dodge. But I am not able to return untill Spring, though I would in 
Company with Gov. D. come up & examine the School. The moment I 
can get a line from you I will come if Gov. D. will accompany me, and 
I will by this mail write him to know if he can go up, & when. I will 
endeavour in my letter to Goy. D. to awaken in his mind an interest on 
the subjects, and hope he will be so far disingaged from the Legisla- 
ture as to go up with me by the 10 Dec. at furtherest. If I can’t 
prevail on Gov. Dodge to come this winter it will be needless for me to 
go untill he does —for without I can get him to go with me, I can do 
nothing — and would only. loose my time & expend money uselessly. 

If the season would permit, and I had a good interpreter, & the 
backing of the Government; I believe I could now go amongst the Win- 
nebagoes at the Portage and buy all their land on the Wisconsin as high 
up as they own (including a most valuable pinery) and on the Missis- 
sippi 30 miles above Prairie du chien, and running in a true line to a 
point 40 miles from the mouth of the River Berebous and to a point on 
the line between the Chippewas & the Winnebagoes 50 miles from the 
Wisconsin,— this purchase would comprise a strip of land of about 40 
miles wide on the North & West bank of the Wisconsin, from its mouth 
up it about 300 miles — containing not less than 7,680,000 Acres of land. 
The payment for this land at 10 cents per acre, would, if properly dis- 
tributed relieve their distress and place them on a better hunting coun- 
try west and of sufficient extent by adding the nutral ground from the 
Red Cedar to the Des Moines. The amount at 10 cents —is 768,000$,— 
to be pd. as follows — viz Land in exchange may be said to be worth 
in the swop —tho generally made a free gift—$300,000. 
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4000 Bushels corn for 2 yrs. Geld, West. ccrcnnn-weennnnn 6 8000 
100 Bbls Flour do VOB 
50 Bbls pork do 20$ ene eee te oN 
900 Horses at 50% each essere ee O 
BO Beeet cattle Cy iicecisenccnseeenemnseensesecnnnesnconsessocnnennnessnrtensncmsnesiowseeeseoeneean 1000 

1000 Hoes @ 50 Ck eee eee . 800 

1000 Guns @ LOG ce ee 10,000 


$33,500 33,500 


12 Years annuity a 32,0008 per eam ncen nn eeeenenenenecemnnrnmneinneenennnnent 384,000 
In Blankets, Strouds & Kettles —the first yearn een 50,500 
$768,000 


Here is 7,680,000 acres of land exchanged for 1,280,000 acres of a better 
hunting and agricultural country for Inds. with clothing for the Na- 
tion one year, provisions for 2 years— Guns for each hunter, Hoes for 
the Squaws, Horses for the hunters of Buffalo —and an additional an- 
nuity of 32,000$ per ann. for 12 years— making their whole annuity 
69,000$ per ann. in money for 12 years. 

Such a Treaty wd. save the Inds. with missionary effort & the Farm- 
ing West — & the U. S. wd. get the Wisconsin piece, and 1% of the Ind. 
country East of the Miss. paying with an exchange of land 10 cts an 
acre — or to value the land exchd. and deduct it—12 cents per acre. 
Giving the Whites all the Wisconsin, and 30 miles up the Mississippi 
above Prairie du chien. 

This would throw off the Inds. from the Whites — settle them West 
between the Sioux and Sacs & Foxes — give us more than 74% Mil. Acres 
of land—a valuable pine country away from any Inds.—and enable 
Missourians to have a better chance of opperating upon the Inds. by 
moving them further from the Whites into a Warmer climate. 


[Pencil notation appearing on the back of the above letter.] 


Letter to Rev. D. Lowry about return to Prairie Du Chien 7th 
November 1836. 

The trader here spoken of was Col. George Davenport of Rock 
Island (murdered there). In many respects a worthy man, but father 
has drawn his character with the pencil of truth, I would not mention 
his name but he is a typical trader of the best class in those days as 
Douseman & Rolette were the worst. 


A.W. J. 
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LINCOLN’S IOWA LANDS 


By E. R. Hariuan 


Herndon’s “Abraham Lincoln,” at page 92, Vol. I, in treating 
of the bounty warrants issued to Lincoln in compensation for 
his service in the Black Hawk War, quotes in a footnote a letter 
from “Jos. S. Wilson, Acting Commissioner Land Office, June 
27, 1865,” as follows: 


In regard to the bounty land warrants issued to Abraham Lincoln 
for military services during the Black Hawk War as captain of the 
Fourth Illinois Volunteers, the first warrant, No. 52,076, for forty 
acres (Act of 1850), was issued to Abraham Lincoln, captain, etc., on 
April 16, 1852, and was located in his name by his duly appointed at- 
torney, John P. Davis, at Dubuque, Iowa, July 21, 1854, on the north- 
west quarter of the southwest quarter of section 20, in township 84, 
north of range 39 [15], west, Iowa. A patent as recorded in volume 
269, page 21, was issued for this tract to Abraham Lincoln on June 1, 
1855, and transmitted October 26, 1855, to the register of delivery. 

“Under the Act of 1855 another land warrant, No, 68,465, for 120 
acres, was issued to Abraham Lincoln, captain Illinois militia, Black 
Hawk War, on April 22, 1856, and was located by himself at Spring- 
field, Illinois, December 27, 1859, on the east half of the northeast quar- 

- ter, and the northwest quarter of the northeast quarter of section 18, 
in township 84, north of range 39, west; for which a patent, as re- 
corded in volume 468, page 53, was issued September 10, 1860, and 
sent October 30, 1860, to the register for delivery—tLetter Jos. S. Wil- 
son, Acting Commissioner Land Office, June 27, 1865. 


It is true that two warrants were received by Lincoln and two 
patents on Iowa lands were thereupon issued to him. Both were 
for lands in township 84, but the parcels are separated by abount 
144 miles, one being in range 15 and the other in range 39, west 
of the 5th principal meridian. 

The first of these parcels is located by reference to record in 
the office of the recorder of Tama County, Iowa, from which the 
writer on September 27, 1924, abstracted the following data: 

United States to Abraham Lincoln the north west quarter of 
the southwest quarter (40 acres) of section twenty, township 
eighty-four north, range 15 west of the 5th principal meridian. 
Date of sale July 21, 1854, upon a land warrant in lieu of cash 
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for which certificate of purchase was issued and numbered 52,076. 
That was done under authority of Act of Congress of September 
28th, 1850, and designated the certificate holder as “Captain in 
the Fourth Illinois Volunteers, Black Hawk War,” the patent 
thereunder dated June 1, 1855, was not recorded until June 15, 
1916. 

This land was transferred from the Lincoln name through the 
following course: 

On April 6, 1874, for consideration of one hundred dollars, 
“Mary Lincoln (widow of Abraham Lincoln, dec’d)” executed 
her deed of quit claim to Robert T. Lincoln. The deed was 
recorded in Book 43, at page 162, deed records of Tama County, 
Towa, on February 3, 1875. 

On December 1, 1874, Robert T. Lincoln and wife, Mary H. 
Lincoln, executed their deed of warranty in consideration of 
$500.00, which deed was recorded in Book 44, at page 392, on 
February 18, 1875. 

It is common knowledge that Robert T. Lincoln was Robert 
Todd Lincoln, sole surviving child of Abraham Lincoln, and that 
Mary T. Lincoln was Mary Todd Lincoln, surviving spouse of 
Abraham Lincoln, the martyr president. The president having 
died without a will, this land descended in undivided interests of 
two-thirds to Robert Todd Lincoln and one-third to the widow, 
Mary Todd Lincoln, who sold for $100.00 her undivided interest 
to her son, who thereby was seized of the entire right, title and 
possession, 

And it is common knowledge that Robert Todd Lincoln’s sur- 
viving spouse (he having died on the 26th day of July, 1926) 
is Mary (Harlan) Lincoln, sole surviving heir of the late James 
Harlan, a senator from Iowa whose name was under advisement 
in the Senate as nominee by Lincoln for secretary of interior at 
the time of the great tragedy, which nomination was revived by 
President Johnson and confirmed by the Senate. 

The second parcel, 120 acres, is located in Crawford County, 
as described above by Land Commissioner Wilson and quoted by 
Herndon, and also verified by Charles D, Saunders, cashier of 
the First National Bank of Denison. (Note the difference, how- 
eyer, in their numbers of the warrant.—n. R, u.) The title as 
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stated by Mr. Saunders running from Abraham Lincoln until it 
passed out of the Lincoln family is as follows: 

United States to Abraham Lincoln. East half of the northeast 
quarter (80 acres), and the northwest quarter of the northeast 
quarter (40 acres) of section 18, township 84 north, range 
thirty-nine west of the 5th principal meridian. The original 
entry was September 10, 1860, on land warrant numbered 68,645 
and is recorded in Book “1,” page 125. The warrant holder is 
designated as “Captain Black Hawk War.” The patent was 
dated Septembr 10, 1860, was filed for record December 12, 1867, 
and recorded in Book “D” at page 18. The title passed from 
the Lincoln family through warranty deed by Robert T. Lincoln 
and wife, dated March 22, 1892, filed April 26, 1892, and re- 
corded in Book “13” at page 208, the consideration being $1300. 

Mr. Saunders writes us: “A large boulder has been moved to 
a corner of the 120 acres of land, which was granted by the gov- 
ernment to Abraham Lincoln, and on this boulder the Denison 
Chapter, D. A. R., have caused to be placed a copper plate, bear- 
ing the following inscription: 


‘Land Grant made to Abraham Lincoln 
for services rendered in the Black 
Hawk War, 1832, 

(Emblem) 

Marked by 
Denison Chapter D. A. R. 
1923.’ 


“The huge boulder weighs in the neighborhood of two tons and 
may be seen from the road. To reach it by auto, take the pri- 
mary road No. 34 north out of Denison for six miles; then take 
the road leading north to the town of Schleswig for one mile, and 


then one mile east.” 


ANNALS OF IOWA _ 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


SCHEME FOR CONSERVING IOWA SUBSOIL 
MOISTURE 


For some years our scientists in Iowa have observed the low- 
ering of moisture reservoirs beneath our soil. They prove that 
this increases crop uncertainty. They remind us of the van- 
ished well sweep that in early Iowa was as conspicuous as wind- 
mills are in Holland. They warn us that to continue in our 
present course a few centuries will probably produce a different 
if not a desert Iowa and they point to Chinese areas which a 
thousand years ago were covered with forests but which now are 
arid as Sahara. 

While our scientists go on warning us, we very properly go on 
protecting private property notwithstanding the inevitable pen- 
alty upon both public and private future interests. The private 
owner of a forest of today is obliged to derive the greatest pos- 
sible return in money on his investment. He must convert it into 
a more remunerative crop. To retain it at his private loss is 
wrong. The public should acquire his forest if it would save it as 
a public boon. Or through tax exemptions of substantial charac- 
ter, or by other bounties, the public should justify the private 
owner in holding areas in what owners know and the public 
knows are less profitable if more beautiful and interesting forms, 

In this conflict of private and public interest scientific opinion 
is not regarded practical by private owners of forest lands, 
swamp lands, sinuous streams and shore lines of Towa lakes, be- 
cause as yet no substantial law has been enacted by which the 


thrifty private owner can increase his wealth by withholding the 
axe and tiling spade. 


The Annats or Iowa in Charles Aldrich’s time was in accord 
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with scientific views upon our natural resources, Its articles on 
the prairies, woodlands, and waters of Iowa are part of the lit- 
erature of the Parvin, Calvin, and MacBride era, of conservation 
of natural resources. The AnNats after the Aldrich regime has 
continued its interest in the Beyer, Shimek, and Pammel era of 
constructive conservation. In the latter period came legislative 
recognition, The General Assembly created a Conservation 
Board, appropriated for its support and introduced the state 
park system. The first conservation law made the ANNALs’ editor 
a member of the board, and the board made him its secretary. 
The minutes of the board throughout that period disclose the ap- 
plication of his time and attention to all practical conservation 
tasks. So the Annaxs or Iowa had part in the theoretical and 
_has a continuing interest in practical conservation. But there is 

one phase of the matter which seems to have escaped attention of 
both our lay and scientific conservationists. 

Prior to the plow, our forests, ponds, lakes, and crooked 
streams fed the under strata. The area and depth of each of 
these surface reservoirs are known from notes and maps of the 
first land surveys and of later engineering, Removal of those 
land wastes and their replacement by farms and homes is our best 
improvement over our natural physical geography. The ancient 
surface reservoirs of water overflowed their natural embarkments 
and ran to the sea. They are now reservoirs of surplus food- 
stuffs flowing by roads and rails to the markets of the world over 
and across culverts for the ancient waterways. 

Each culvert of railroad and highway in Iowa is constructed 
from known scope and slope of soil area pitching in its direction. 
The known maximum rainfall is calculated into the design of 
every culvert. As it is foolish to imagine foodstuffs flowing upon 
the highways over these culverts forever into the Atlantic Ocean, 
it seems a foolish fact that all surplus moisture actually flows 
under the grades and through the culverts to the ocean. These 
culverts might and should control this water waste. The basins 
formed could serve as did the ancient ponds. They occupy less 
fertile lands. They would form stopping places for migrant fowl 
and excel our streams for fish. Their outlets lead down past 
homes and farms now short of water for liyestock, fire protection, 


and sanitation. 
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The municipal water supply of cities such as Fairfield and 
Chariton are impounded by dams the size of many highway 
and railroad grades across the same and similar streams. It 
seems strange that these standing structures, built and main- 
tained at public cost, are not adapted to their every practical use. 
What forbids adjacent and remote lands the direct and indirect 
advantages respectively of such possible water supplies? Why 
not adapt these dikes to the restoration of subirrigation? The 
thousand ancient forests, ponds, and lakes could in effect be re- 
established and maintained on less fertile lands in ten thousand 
eligible places for ponds and lakes which existing culverts, 
slightly altered, could economically create and effectually control. 
Could this not be restitution of ancient advantage to the public of 
now and future through merely economizing opportunity today? 
Could there not be an increase of subirrigation and surface waters 
by the public for its perpetual use, while private enterprise goes 
on adapting its choicest lands to highest agricultural uses? We 
have yet to hear that it could not be done and we have yet to 
see a move to do it. 


PORTRAIT PAINTERS 


The four portraits installed in a ceremony of the Pioner Law- 
makers, as shown in their proceedings published in the present 
number of the ANNats, are the work respectively as follows: 


Senators Cummins and Dolliver, by Arvid Nyholm. 

Senator Young, by Karl A. Buehr. 

Governor Garst, by Louise Garst McBroom. 

Arvid Fredrik Nyholm was born in Stockholm, Sweden, July 
12, 1866. He was a pupil in the Royal Academy, Stockholm, 
Colarossi Academy, Paris, and of Anders Zorn, the well-known 
Swedish artist. For many years Mr. Nyholm has been a resi- 
dent of Chicago, In 1915 he was awarded the Municipal Art 
League prize, also the popular prize of the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. In 1924 he received the Municipal Art League prize for 
portrait. He is best known as a painter of portraits and among 
his works are the portrait of Captain John Ericson in the Na- 
tional Gallery, Washington, D. C., that of General Whipple at 
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West Point, and William L. Carpenter, Albert Baird Cummins, 
and Jonathan Prentiss Dolliver in the gallery of the Historical, 
Memorial and Art Department, Des Moines. Mr. Nyholm is a 
member of the Chicago Society of Artists, the Swedish Club and 
the Chicago Water Color Club. 

Karl Albert Buehr was born in Feuerbach, Stuttgart, Germany, 
the son of Frederick K. and Fredericka (Boh) Buehr. He came 
to the United States and for many years has been a resident of 
Chicago where in 1899 he married Mary G. Hess. He was gradu- 
ated from the Chicago Art Institute in 1894. While Mr. Buehr 
has painted many choice landscapes he is best known as a painter 
of portraits, of which the Historical, Memorial and- Art Depart- 
ment, Des Moines, is fortunate enough to possess four—those of 
the late Hon. Lafayette Young, Hon. E. T. Meredith, Hon. C. 
A. Rawson and Judge Martin J. Wade. The portrait of Rey. 
C. R. Medbury is also a notable example of Mr. Buehr’s work. 
Mr. Buehr was awarded the bronze medal at the St. Louis Expo- 
sition, 1904; honorable mention Paris Salon, 1910; silver medal 
Chicago Society of Artists, 1914; silver medal San Francisco Ex- 
position, 1915; Logan prize and Butler prize, 1918, Art Institute 
of Chicago; silver medal Peoria Society of Allied Arts, 1920; 
and Norman Wait Harris prize, 1922. He was a member of the 
First Illinois Cavalry, Spanish-American War, 1898; is Associate 
National Academician, a member of the National Academy of 
Artsists, the Painters and Sculptors Gallery Association (New 
York), Chicago Painters and Sculptors Club, and the Chicago 
Galleries Association. 

Louise Garst McBroom was born in Coon Rapids, Iowa, the 
daughter of Warren and Clara (Clark) Garst. She was gradu- 
ated from Wellesley College, 1913. During her college years she 
specialized in the study of art and later was a student in the Art 
Institute League of New York. She was a pupil of Charles A. 
Cumming, Des Moines, and during a summer in Colorado studied 
under Robert Reid of New York. In 1922 she was married to 
Leland McBroom. Among her works are the portraits of Mrs. 
Vernon Clark, Bobby Clark, Mary Hubbell, and Barbara Bohen, 


Des Moines, 
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SECOND BUDGET REPORT ‘ 


In the AnNats for January, 1925, we published the preface of 
the first report, 1924, of the director of the budget. That set 
out the scope and purpose of the budget law. The second report, 
1926, is prefaced as follows: 

“In submitting the second biennial Budget Report to the legis- 
lature, attention is directed to the first section of the report, 
which pertains to statistical data. While most of the data is in 
a summarized form, the detail of the greater part of it is mani- 
fested in the second section. 

“Especial attention is called to the index which follows this 
preface. It is believed to cover every activity of the state. Use 
of it freely will familiarize the reader with all departments and 
institutions of the state. Additional indexes are also shown for 
the State College and the State University. 

“We are pleased to exhibit in this report a consolidated balance 
sheet of the state as at June 30, 1926. This financial table re- 
veals that the assets of the state are over $97,000,000.00. It 
discloses that the finances of the state are in splendid condition. 

“Other financial tables in this section are self-explanatory and 
while worthy of comment, it is believed wise not to take up each 
form in detail, in view of the fact that a careful perusal of same 
will convey to those interested what the form discloses. 

“The form of the Budget Report beginning at page No. 1 is 
somewhat different from the previous Budget Report. It will be 
noted that the activities are shown by years and not as of the 
biennium. Not only are expenditures and receipts shown in this 
way, but the askings of the various departments and institutions 
are shown likewise, as are the estimates of the director of the 
budget and recommendations of the governor. 

“It has been the aim of the Budget Department to confine the 
reports on departments and institutions to as small a space as 
possible in order that all the information of a department or 
institution appear in but one place in the report. 

“The names of the departments and institutions and their ac- 
tivities are shown in the center of the page and the statistics 
pertaining thereto on the left are history as far as the report is 
concerned, useful for comparative purposes, while to the right 
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of the activities are the statistics pertaining to askings and recom- 
mendations for the ensuing two years. 

“The total amount of askings of the several state departments 
and institutions for each year of the ensuing biennium are $18,- 
057,723.05 or $36,115,446.10 for the biennium. The amount 
recommended by the director of the budget is $14,552,329.55 or 
$29,104,659.10 for the ensuing biennium. 

“The amount appropriated annually by the Forty-first General 
Assembly as shown on page XX, was $14,308,515.48 or $28,- 
617,030.96 for the biennium, which includes the $28,379,922.26 
appropriated by that legislature from the general fund, and in 
addition thereto $200,000.00 from the industries fund at penal 
institutions and $37,108.70 from continuing and other appropria- 
tions, 

“The total amount of askings and recommendations includes 
only those amounts which are to be paid out of the general fund 
of the state and does not include any of the departments which 
are self-supporting. 

“The estimates of the director for the ensuing two years have 
been based on the expenditures for the fiscal year that ended 
June 30, 1926, allowing increases in some instances, while in 
others decreases have been made. It has been the aim of the 
director to maintain the highest degree of efficiency throughout 
all departments and institutions without any additional increase 
in expenses. There are numerous requests for additional lands. 
and new buildings, which in most cases have been refused. 

“In another report to the governor is found further recom- 
mendations relating to the curtailment of expenditures and to the 
centralizing of various activities. 

“Ernest L. Hoeur, 
Director of the. Budget.” 


From an oil painting by Karl Albert Buehr, 
Historical, Memorial and Art Department, 
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NOTABLE DEATHS 


Larayerre YouNG was born on a farm in Monroe County, Iowa, near 
Eddyville, May 10, 1848, and died in Des Moines, November 15, 1926. 
His parents were John and Rachel (Titus) Young. He had but limited 
opportunities for attending school. When a small boy he worked in his 
father’s woolen mill at Albia, a mill run by horse power. When he was 
about thirteen this mill burned, after which he worked in woolen mills 
in nearby towns for a few years as the main support of his mother, 
while his father and older brother were in the Union Army. When he 
was fifteen he tried to enlist, but was rejected on account of his youth. 
He was a member at Albia of the Zouaves, the company being organ- 
ized to defend that part of the state from threatened invasion of the 
Rebels from Missouri. About this time he entered the office of the 
Albia Sentinel to learn the printer’s trade, and for the next few years 
worked as a printer in Albia, Centerville, Keokuk, and Eddyville. By 
1866 he was working for Mills & Co., printers of Des Moines, for ten 
dollars a week. In 1868-69 he worked in St. Louis and attended night 
school. In 1870 he returned to Des Moines and became city editor of 
the State Register. In February, 1871, he established the Atlantic 
Telegraph as a weekly paper but changed it to a daily in December, 
1879. In 1873 he was elected senator from the district of Adair, Adams, 
Cass, and Union counties, was re-elected in 1877 from the district then 
composed of Adair, Cass, and Madison, and was again elected in 1885, 
the district then being Adair, Adams, and Cass. He was thus a member 
of the Senate in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, Seventeenth, Eighteenth, 
Twenty-first, and Twenty-second general assemblies. He early took 
part in railroad legislation, and voted for the original act fixing railroad 
freight and passenger rates. He was a member of the Committee on 
Railroads in the Sixteenth, was its chairman in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth, and again a member on his return to the Senate in the 
Twenty-first and Twenty-second general assemblies. He was chairman 
of the Committee on Printing in the Sixteenth, and a member of that 
committee during the other assemblies of which he was a member, and 
was throughout his service an active and efficient legislator. On March 
31, 1890, he purchased the Des Moines Capital and remained as its 
editor and publisher during the rest of his life. In 1893 he was a 
candidate for the Republican nomination for governor and in the con- 
vention was second in a field of six or more candidates, receiving on 
the first ballot 241 votes to 493 for Frank D. Jackson, who was nomi- 
nated on the second ballot. On March 15, 1894, the 'Twenty-fifth Gen- 
eral Assembly elected him state binder, and he served for the six years 
of 1895-1900. During the Spanish-American War he was with Shafter’s 
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Army in Florida and in Cuba as a newspaper correspondent, and at 
quired a personal acquaintance with Colonel Roosevelt and other emi- 
nent military and naval leaders. In 1900, as a delegate at large from 
Iowa to the Republican National Convention, he placed Theodore Roose- 
velt’s name before the convention for vice president. In 1905 he was a 
guest of the Taft party on its trip of inspection of the Philippines. 
The party consisted of Secretary of War Taft and a number of con- 
gressmen and ladies, among them were Nicholas Longworth and Alice 
Roosevelt. After his visit to the islands Mr. Young went on around 
the world, returning home by way of the Suez Canal, following which 
he wrote copiously for the press and lectured from platforms concern- 
ing his travels. In 1908 he was again a delegate at large to the Re- 
publican National Convention. Soon after the death of United States 
Senator Dolliver, or on November 12, 1910, Mr. Young was appointed 
by Governor Carroll to the vacancy until it was filled by the General 
Assembly, electing W. S. Kenyon on April 12, 1911. In 1913 Mr. Young 
spent several months in the Balkan states as a newspaper corre- 
spondent and then and later made valuable contributions to the press 
and from the platform concerning conditions in those warring countries. 
For several months in 1915 he was a war correspondent in Europe and 
was for a time held as a spy by the Austrian government. In May, 
1917, he was appointed by Governor Harding chairman of the Iowa 
State Council of Defense and did patriotic and meritorious service in 
its work during the time our country was involved in the World War. 
He was a successful newspaper man, a vigorous and an attractive 
writer, and a popular public speaker. As he approached the later years 
of his life, having grown in knowledge and experience, enriched by 
world travel and by personal acquaintance with many of the great 
personages of the country, he came to be regarded as almost without 
a peer in Iowa as a speaker at important functions. His quaint style, 
homely philosophy, kindly and abundant humor, sparkling epigrams, 
and patriotic eloquence all contributed to give him that eminence, 


Joserpu F, Nucenr was born at Tiffin, Ohio, May 22, 1844, and died 
in Des Moines, Iowa, December 26, 1925. His parents were Hugh and 
Mary (Donnelly) Nugent. In 1846 the family removed to a farm twenty 
miles northeast of Grand Rapids, Michigan. Joseph F. received his 
first holy communion at St. Patrick’s church, a country mission about 
six miles from the Nugent home. Here in a class of seventy-five chil- 
dren he received the first prize for answering correctly every question 
of the catechism. He was confirmed in 1856 by the Rt. Rev. Peter 
Paul LaFevre, bishop of the Diocese of Detroit. He received his early 
education in a country common school near his parents’ home. Not 
until he was twenty-two years old, in 1866, did he leave the farm home 
for further education. He then entered Our Lady of Angels Seminary 
at Niagara Falls, New York. The following year he studied French 
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at L’Assumption, Canada, but returned to the Niagara Falls seminary 
and finished his theological studies. In June, 1874, he was ordained to 
the priesthood. His first parish was at Sigourney, Iowa, from which 
he attended the outlying missions of What Cheer, North English, 
South English, Armaugh, and Old Man’s Creek. He built a frame 
church at Armaugh, and also one at What Cheer, where he later re- 
sided for two years. His next parish was at Delhi with an out mis- 
sion at Manchester. In 1882 he was sent to Des Moines where on July 
2 of that year he established the parish of the Visitation and con- 
structed a frame building at East Seventh and Court avenue. A new 
brick church and schoolhouse were later built at East Tenth and 
Walnut streets, just south of the State Capitol. When the Capitol 
grounds extension was made it included these properties, and a new 
church building and a parish residence were then built on East Ninth 
and Garfield streets. Here Father Nugent lived until his retirement 
September 15, 1923, after a pastorate of forty-one years of the parish 
of the Visitation, after which he was its pastor emeritus. He was a 
man of large ability, physique and intellect. For many years he lectured 
extensively on the lyceum and Chautauqua platforms, and before educa- 
tional and ministerial bodies, both Protestant and Catholic, in almost 
every state in the Union. While a devout member of his own church, 
he was liberal in his views. He was philosophic and comprehensive in 
thought and attractive as a speaker. With many generous financial 
offers for his entire time in the lecture field, nothing tempted him to 
neglect his sacred office. Among his noted lectures were “The Philosophy 
of Civilization,’ and “God’s Workshop.” ‘Though generally refraining 
from political affairs, he took the platform for William J. Bryan in 1896. 


Cuartes Rocuester Eastman was born in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, June 
5, 1868, and died by drowning at Long Beach, New York, September 27, 
1918. His parents were Austin V. and Mary (Scoville) Eastman, After 
attending public school in his native town, young Eastman entered 
Harvard University, from which he was graduated in 1891. He then 
studied in Johns Hopkins University and after a year there matricu- 
lated in German schools, receiving his doctorate from the University 
of Munich in 1894. When at Munich he early became deeply interested 
in certain old fossil fishes as a line from which descended the verte- 
brate animals of later times. His keen researches into the physiology 
of the fishes made him a scientist of more than national reputation. 
One of his most fruitful efforts was his investigation of the Devonic 
fishes of his native state. Doctor Eastman also ranked high amongst 
zoologists, as a systematist. The chief posts he held were, instructor in 
historical geology in Harvard University, 1894-95, and at Radcliffe 
College, 1895-97; curator of vertebrate paleontology in the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology, 1895-1910; professor of paleontology in the 
University of Pittsburg and curator of Carnegie Museum, 1910-14; and 
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research assistant in the American Museum of Natural History, 1915-18. 
He served on especial investigations on the United States Geological 
Survey, and the geological surveys of Iowa, New York, Maryland, 
Connecticut, and New Jersey. Professor Eastman had keen apprecia- 
tion of ancient literature. He read the classic texts with ease. He 
was elected to membership of many of the learned societies both at 
home and abroad, and was editor of two important and influential scien- 
tific journals. In 1892 Doctor Eastman married Caroline Amelia Clark, 
daughter of Alvin Clark, the famous maker of great telescopes. On the 
demise of the latter, Eastman was obliged to put aside for the nonce 
his scientific investigations and take over the manufacturing business 
which he conducted with marked ability and profit for thirteen years. 
His death was tragic and peculiarly sad. At our entrance into the 
World War he entered the service of his country. He was assigned 
very exacting duties and over-exerted himself. Contracting influenza, 
he was compelled to leave his post and retire for a brief rest by the sea. 
No one knows the exact details of his passing. It appears that on the 
night of his death he left the hotel after dinner for a short stroll on 
the board walk, and evidently fell through a broken portion of the 
pier into the surf.—C. K. 


Orestes Hawtrey Sr. JoHN was born at Rock Creek, Ashtabula 
County, Ohio, January 12, 1841, and died at San Diego, California, 
July 20, 1921. In early childhood his father, Orestes O. St. John, and 
family removed to Waterloo, Iowa. Here young St. John attended the 
public schools until ready for college, when he went to Harvard to 
study, chiefly under the celebrated naturalist, Professor Louis Agassiz, 
and by whom he was selected as geologist on the famous Thayer expedi- 
tion to Brazil in 1865. In 1866 upon recommendation of Professor 
Agassiz, St. John became associated with Dr. Charles A. White on the 
Iowa Geological Survey, a post which he held for several years. His 
reports are many and voluminous. In 1871 after completion of his 
duties on the Iowa Survey and his return to the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoology, in Cambridge, he married Mary Sophie Swift, a lineal des- 
cendant from Dean Jonathan Swift, famed English author of the Righ- 
teenth century. As a youth in Waterloo Orestes became intensely inter- 
ested in the organic remains entombed in the rocks around his home. 
Even before leaving for college he had accumulated large and complete 
collections of these fossils from the Devonian strata of the Cedar River 
Valley. An especially fine suite of fish remains was obtained, These he 
took with him to Cambridge, and they afterward furnished the means of 
extensive studies. He soon became a leading authority on the fossil 
fishes. His principal monographs on this subject form sumptuous vol- 
umes, handsomely illustrated, mainly by beautiful sketches of his own 
pencil. These masterpieces established for him high reputation both at 
home and abroad as an accurate paleontologist. In after years he spent 
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much time on the Hayden government explorations in the far west. Then 
he devoted the remainder of his life to coal investigations in Kansas 
and New Mexico. His last years were spent in semi-retirement in San 
Diego, California. St. John was of singular charm of character, pure 
motive, and stainless life. His writings all display painstaking effort, 
and completeness which is seldom attained. To the end of his life his 
patriotism for Iowa knew no bounds.—C. K. 


Joun McCarruy was born in Ireland in 1836 and died in Sioux 
City, Iowa, October 10, 1926. He immigrated to the United States in 
1853. He early sought an education and was graduated from Fort Ed- 
ward Collegiate Institute, New York, where he taught, and also at 
Troy, New York. He came to Vinton, Iowa, in 1872, where he was 
principal of the city schools for three years. Blairstown Academy, 
which had been established in 1868 by the Evangelical church but had 
not been successful on account of lack of funds, was purchased by Mr. 
McCarthy and conducted for some years with success. At that time a 
number of such institutions were operated in that part of Iowa, as Irv- 
ing Institute, Tilford Academy, Epworth Seminary and Le Grand Acad- 
emy. It was while conducting this institution that Mr. McCarthy did his 
greatest work for education in Iowa. He was constantly employed dur- 
ing the summer months as a teacher in the county normals in various 
parts of the state. Later he was principal of schools at Norway, and 
at Van Horn. When W. S. Lewis became president of Morningside 
College at Sioux City, he appointed Mr. McCarthy custodian of that 
institution. He was closely connected with this college to within a few 
years of his death, having done more or less private instructing. Mr. - 
McCarthy took an active part in the affairs of every place where he 
resided. He favored the lyceum which at that time was transplanted 
from New England into nearly all Iowa towns. He fostered the idea 
of library associations and reading circles, and was keenly interested 
in the temperance agitation in Iowa in the early eighties, and in the de- 
liberations of the Methodist Episcopal church of which he was a 
member. He left a deep impression upon the young men and women 
who came under his tutelage, and many in high positions today give 
their old teacher credit for what he did for them in their formative 
years.—B. L. W. 


Anprew Gorpon Witson was born at Scotch Grove, Iowa, April 5, 
1861, and died at Hebron, Nebraska, April 30, 1922. His father, Rev. 
James L. Wilson, was long pastor of the Presbyterian church at Scotch 
Grove, and was one of the pioneer ministers of Iowa. Young Andrew 
attended district school, then Lenox Academy where he remained from 
1875 to 1880 and Wooster College, in Ohio, from which institution 
he was graduated in 1884 with the degree of A. B., taking his 
Master’s degree from the same institution. Immediately upon gradua- 
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tion from college he was appointed instructor in natural science in 
Lenox College. He was soon promoted to the full chair, in which he 
served for seventeen years. Being chosen for the presidency of Lenox, 
he served in this capacity for several years, when he was compelled to 
remove from the state on account of ill health. Professor Wilson was 
also greatly interested in geological science. His knowledge on this 
subject in Delaware and neighboring counties was wide and varied. 
Many of his extensive notes were incorporated by Doctor Samuel Calvin 
in his geological report of Delaware County and published by the Iowa 
Geological Survey. On numerous local subjects Professor Wilson pub- 
lished important. contributions in scientific magazines. Of these his 
classification of the Siluric formations of the state is worthy of par- 
ticular mention. In later years he turned more specifically towards 
geological themes in their strictly scientific relations. The causes of 
ore deposition were particularly attractive. For a number of years 
he was especially interested in the gold and silver mines of southwestern 
United States, New Mexico being the center of operations. During 
the last twenty years of his life he made his home in Hebron, Ne- 
braska.—C. K. 

Henry Banx was born in Hanover, Germany, October 23, 1843, and 
died in Keokuk, Iowa, March 16, 1925. When six years old he was 
brought by his parents as they immigrated to this country. After a 
stay of two years in Fort Madison, Iowa, the family removed to a farm 
in Van Buren Township, Lee County. Henry attended common school 
in the neighborhood. From 1868 to 1874 he was employed in sawmill 
and lumber business. In 1874 he was elected recorder of Lee County 
and served two years. He read law with Sprague & Gibbon of Keokuk, 
was admitted to the bar in 1878 and practiced with Mr. Sprague until 
1881, when he was elected city recorder of Keokuk. In 1883 when the 
Superior Court was established he was chosen its first judge, serving 
until 1895. He was then elected district judge of the First Judicial 
District, serving until 1918. He thus served almost continuously as a 


judge for thirty-five years, twelve years in Superior Court and twenty- 
three years in District Court. 


Ertmer Exrsworrn Reep was born near Fairfield, Iowa, January 7, 
1862, and died at Fulton, Missouri, August 14, 1926. Burial was at 
Fairfield. His primary education was obtained in country public school, 
after which he attended Parsons College, Fairfield, being graduated in 
1884 with the degree of A. B. He attended Princeton University as a 
graduate student, studied in Princeton Theological Seminary, and in 


1888 was graduated from McCormick Theological Seminary, and the 


same year was ordained a Presbyterian minister. He served as pastor at 
Kirkville, Towa, 1888-91; at Griswold, 1891-95; at Atlantic, 1895-1900; 
as president of Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, 1900-06; as president 
of Lenox College, Hopkinton, 1906-15; and as president of Westminister 
College, Fulton, Missouri, 1915 until his death. He was successful as 
preacher and pastor, and as college administrator and educator. 
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James L. Brookuarr was born in Scotland county, Missouri, Septem- 
ber 9, 1871, and died in Washington, Iowa, November 11, 1926. His 
parents were Abram Colar and Cynthia Ann (Wildman) Brookhart. 
In 1875 the family removed to Minnesota, but in 1877 returned to the 
neighborhood of their former home in Missouri. In 1879 they removed 
to a farm in the southwest part of Jefferson county, Iowa, and in 1885 
to the northwest part of Van Buren county. James L. had attended 
common school in the neighborhoods where the family had resided, 
and when seventeen years old began teaching country schools in the 
vicinity of the family home, which he continued a few years. In 1896 
he was graduated from Washington Academy. He was principal of 
a grade school in Washington, studied law in the office of his brother, 
Smith W. Brookhart, and was admitted to the bar in 1898, and was 
appointed county attorney of Washington county to serve in the place 
of his brother, Smith, who was absent in the Spanish-American War. 
He was engaged in the practice of law and other enterprises in Wash- 
ington with his brother, Smith. He was elected senator in 1918 and was 
re-elected in 1922, serving in the Thirty-eighth, Thirty-ninth, Fortieth, 
Fortieth Extra, and Forty-first general assemblies. He was a candi- 
date for renomination as a Republican in the primaries of 1926, but 
was defeated by William Carden. In his legislative service Mr. Brook- 
hart supported a bill to guarantee individual bank deposits, and favored 
divesting the State Highway Commission of some of its authority. 


Wri1aM Jasper Sprincer was born at Clinton, Dewitt County, Illinois, 
November 13, 1852, and died at a hospital at Prairie du Chien, Wis- 
consin, February 24, 1926. Burial was at New Hampton, Iowa. He 
was a son of William G. Springer, a pioneer schoolmaster of Illinois and 
a Christian minister of Illinois and Iowa, and Lydia Miller Springer. 
He was brought by his parents in their removal to the village of West 
Pilot, Iowa county, Iowa, in 1856. The first school he attended was 


_ one taught by his father at West Pilot. He later attended school at 


North English and at Iowa City. He taught school in North English, 
read law with Rumple & Lake at Marengo, and was admitted to the 
bar August 27, 1879, at Marengo. Shortly thereafter he temoved to 
New Hampton where he began practice, being for many years the 
senior member of the firm of Springer & Clary, and later of Springer, 
Clary & Condon. He acted as assistant county attorney of Chicka- 
saw county in 1890-94. He was twice mayor of New Hampton—March, 
1892, to March, 1893, and again from March, 1900, to March, 1901. 
He was appointed judge of the Thirteenth Judicial District by Gover- 
nor Carroll August 1, 1912, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Judge L. E. Fellows and, by reason of four elections, held that position 
until his death. He was twice elected president of the Iowa Judges 
Association, and was held in honorable estimation by members of his 


profession and by the public. 
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Anna O1son was born in Norway in 1832 and died at Paullina, Iowa, 
March 13, 1925. She immigrated to America in 1856, locating first at 
Ottawa, Illinois, and the next year removing to Henry county, Towa. 
She was taught English by the future governor of Kansas, i. D. 
Lewelling, who was a stepson of Eric Knutson, where she resided. Here 
also she married Soren Olson and located at Le Grand, Iowa, in the fall 
of 1858, and was instrumental in forming the first Norwegian settle- 
ment in that community and establishing a Quaker meeting in the 
Norse language, which is still kept up. In 1883 Mrs. Olson organized 
a number of people from her neighborhood and was instrumental with 
others in purchasing lands in that vicinity. She was a woman of great 
force of character, able, efficient, was actively interested in education, 
reforms, and benevolences, was a leader in the community where she 
resided, and in the church with which she was connected.—B. L. W. 


Cuartes E. Ketioce was born at Berlin Heights, Erie County, Ohio, 
February 13, 1872, and died in a hospital in Waterloo, Iowa, August 
17, 1925. Burial was at Corning. He was brought by his parents in 
their removal to a farm in Adair County, Iowa, in 1881. He attended 
common school, Greenfield High School in 1892 and 1893, and Simpson 
College in 1894. Until 1905 he farmed in summers and taught rural 
schools in winters. He then became an implement salesman and. for 
many years was manager at Corning of the Coffee & Irwin Implement 
Company. At the time of his death he was salesman for the Advance 
Rumley Thresher Company with northeast Iowa as his territory. While 
at Corning he was justice of the peace two terms, was a member of the 
school board, and in 1918 was elected representative and served in the 
Thirty-eighth General Assembly. He was a Democrat in politics. 


Lorin Ne1rson Hays was born near Fostoria, Wood County, Ohio, 
August 26, 1847, and died at Knoxville, Iowa, October 15, 1926. At a 
little over seventeen years of age, or on February 1, 1865, he enrolled 
as a private in Company K, One Hundred and Eighty-fifth Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and was mustered out with the company at Lexington, 
Kentucky, September 26, 1865. Soon after the close of the war he 
went to Kansas and taught school a few years, then returned to Ohio 
and attended Oberlin College for a time, studied law at Tiffin, and in 
1873 located at Knoxville, Iowa, and entered a partnership with his 
brother, BK. R. Hays, in the practice of law, which partnership con- 
tinued until his brother’s death in 1896. This was followed by a part- 
nership with C. H. Amos until Mr, Amos’ death, after which Mr. Hays 
practiced alone until his election as district judge in 1910. His services 
in that position dated from January, 1911, to January, 1923. On re- 
tiring from the bench he entered the practice with his son, Norman 
Hays, and with C. C. Heer, as Hays, Hays & Heer, 
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Josuua W. Coaxiry was born in Bangor, Maine, October 12, 1859, and 
died at Creston, Iowa, July 16, 1926. He was with his parents when 
they removed to Madison County, Iowa, in 1873. He attended public 
school at Winterset and in 1879 entered Kansas City Medical College, 
in 1883 was graduated from the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Chicago, and that year began the practice of medicine at Mount Etna, 
Adams County, Iowa. In 1893 he was graduated from Barnes Medical 
College of St. Louis, and in 1896 did postgraduate work in London and 
Paris. Later he also did postgraduate work from time to time in 
Chicago and New York. In 1904 he removed to Creston and ultimately 
became a physician and surgeon of prominence He became nationally 
known through the revival of the Caesarian operation in the United 
States. He performed three operations of that nature on one patient 
between 1893 and 1897, an unparalleled feat at that time. In 1914 he 
was elected representative and was re-elected in 1916 and again in 1918, 
serving in the Thirty-sixth, Thirty-seventh, and Thirty-eighth general 
assemblies. He was a Democrat in politics. 


Cuartes A. Wise was born in Gotha, Saxe-Coberg, Germany, April 
28,. 1847, and died in Cedar Falls, Iowa, May 5, 1926. His parents, 
Michael and C. (Roesser) Wise, immigrated with their family to Amer- 
ica in 1853, settling in northern Ohio. They later removed to Portage, 
Wisconsin. In 1863 Charles went to Cedar Falls and entered the employ 
of G, N. Miner as a drug clerk, and three years later became a partner 
in the business. In 1867 the firm became Wise & Bryant. In 1893 Mr. 
Wise purchased his partner’s interest and admitted his sons into the 
firm. In 1894 he became president of the State Bank of Cedar Falls, 
which was later merged with the Citizens Savings Bank, of which he re- 
mained president until, on account of failing health, he retired from 
active business in 1916. He served several years as a member of the 
local board of education, was mayor of Cedar Falls in 1886-87, and in 
1899 he was elected representative and was re-elected in 1901 and again 
in 1903, thus serving in the Twenty-eighth, Twenty-ninth, Thirtieth and 
Thirty-first general assemblies. 


Joseph Daniexr McGarraAven was born in Highland County, Ohio, 
November 27, 1845, and died in Des Moines, Iowa, May 25, 1926. His 
parents with their family removed to a farm near Adelphi, Polk County, 
Towa, in 1849. On September 28, 1861, he enlisted in Company E, Four- 
teenth Iowa Infantry, was with his regiment in its great campaigns, was 
twice wounded, and was mustered out at Davenport, Iowa, November 11, 
1864. He removed to Des Moines about 1880, and served for a time as 
night watch at the old State House. In 1891 he was elected sheriff of 
Polk County and was re-elected in 1893, serving four years. He was 
custodian of the Capitol four years, 1898 to 1902. He spent the winters 
in southern California for the last fifteen years of his life, but never 
relinquished his citizenship here. 
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Homer Tuomeson was born in Delaware County, Ohio, October 23, 
1849, and died at Valley Junction, Iowa, February 13, 1925. He was 
brought by his parents, John W. and Isabella (Warren) Thompson, on 
their removal in 1856 to a farm in Douglas Township, Madison County, 
Iowa. Homer attended common school, was graduated from Ohio Wes- 
leyan University at Delaware, Ohio, and followed that with a few years 
of teaching. In 1884 he purchased an interest in The Madisonian at 
Winterset, having for a time Henry Wallace and H. J. B. Cummings 
as partners. In 1900 Ed. M. Smith became part owner, and in 1904 
Mr. Thompson disposed of his interest in The Madisonian. Soon pur- 
chasing the Valley Express, Valley Junction, Iowa, he edited and pub- 
lished that paper until shortly before his death. He also served as 
justice of the peace in Valley Junction for many years. 


Jacos J. Lowry was born in Dearborn County, Indiana, July 13, 1844, 
and died at Cresco, Iowa, August 22, 1925. In 1857 he migrated to Win- 
neshiek County, Iowa, and in 1858, when fifteen years old, he commenced 
clerking in a general store in New Oregon, Howard County, but later 
formed a partnership with Dr. H. C. Price in the drug business. In 
1866, when Cresco was founded, they removed their store to that place. 
In later years he was associated in business with Ole Swenson, and sub- 
sequently with Dr. William Connally, but retired in 1902. He was 
elected sheriff of Howard County in 1879, and re-elected in 1881, serv- 
ing four years. In 1895 he was elected representative and served in the 
Twenty-sixth General Assembly. He was a Democrat in politics. 


Jeremian M. Morrow was born on a farm near Douds, Van Buren 
County, Iowa, February 21, 1854, and died at Douds November 17, 
1926. His parents were Albert and Sarah Ann Morrow. His early 
education was obtained in rural schools, which was supplemented by 
attendance at Keosauqua High School and Birmingham Academy, He 
taught school some time, clerked in stores, and in 1882 engaged in 
general mercantile business at Douds, which he continued until 1917. 
He was elected representative in 1918 and served in the Thirty-eighth 
General Assembly. Following that he became an inspector in the State 


Dairy and Food Department, serving four years, or until June 1, 1928, 
when he retired. 


Tumza (Briccs) Axprice was born in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
April 13, 1846, and died near Webster City, Iowa, January 5, 1925. She 
was the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ulysses Briggs, who removed with 
their family to Hamilton County, Towa, in 1856. She was married to 
Charles Aldrich, founder of the Historical Department of Iowa, in 1898. 
Mr. and Mrs. Aldrich resided at Boone until his death in 1908, soon 
after which she returned to Webster City and lived with her brother 
Frank Briggs, on the old Briggs farm homestead. She was the donor of 
Briggs Woods as a memorial park to Hamilton County, 
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